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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “ Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents, , 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if tound unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires SS 

Change of Address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





He exodus from Newport, Lenox and 
other places to Bar Harbor during 


the past week has been very 
marked, and the latter lovely spot will 
doubtless share the gaieties of the season, 
which is now at its height. Dining is 
the principal amusement, and dinners have 
been more than ever numerous at both New- 
port and Bar Harbor. 

The most interesting item of Society 
news of the week is the engagement of Miss 
Pauline Whitney, daughter of Ex-Sec. Will- 
iam C. Whitney, to Mr. Almeric Paget. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Pauline Whitney to Mr. Almeric Hugh 
Paget.. Miss Whitney is the daughter of Mr. Wiil- 
iam C. Whitney, Ex-Sec. of the Navy. Her mother, 
who died a few years ago, was Miss Flora Paine, 
Mr. Paget is the son of Lord Alfred Paget, and 
brother of Col. Arthur Paget, who married the 
daughter of the late Mrs. Paran Stevens. Mr. Paget 
is at present a resident of St. Paul, Minn, 

Miss Emily Lorillard Morristo Mr. R. Horace 
Gallatin. Miss Morris is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fordham Morris, Mr. Gallatin is the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, and is a mem- 
ber of the Calumet, N. Y. Athletic and Larchmont 
Yacht Clubs ; also of the Colonial Wars of 1812 and 
of the St. Nicholas Society. 

Miss Ethel Notman, daughter of the late Mr. Peter 
Notman, to Mr. Walter B, Chambers, of this city. 

Miss Anna B, Conklin, daughter of Mrs. J. M. 
Conklin, from Baltimore, Md., to Mr. J. Henry 
Everett, of this city. 

Miss Sage, from Ithaca, N Y., to Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll White, son of Mr. Horace K. White, and 
nephew of Mr. Andrew D. White. 

Miss Nina Ferris, daughter of the late Dr. E. H. 
Ferris,to Mr. Theodore Kearney W ilmerding, of this 
city. 

Miss Lillian Victoria Henderson, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. F. Henderson,to Mr. Henry F. Miller, both 
from Orange, 


YACHTING 


The New York Yacht Club chartered a steamboat, 
as usual, on Mon., 29 July, and with the members 
and their friends went to Glen Cove to see the 
Squadron off on their cruise, which has already been 
recorded. The return to town was made about 6 
P.M A committee has been appointed, consisting 
of Mr. W. Watts Sherman, State Auditor ; Congress- 
man Melville Buil, Mr. Frederick P. Sands and Mr, 
A. C Landers, to arrange a Venetian féte at New- 
port during the visit of the New York Yacht Club 
Squadron. The date has not as yet been positively 
settled, but it is thought Tues.,6 Aug. will be the 
one chosen, after the return of the fleet from their 
ciuise eastward. It is hoped that some, of the ves- 
sels of the North Atlantic Squadron will be in the 
harbor at the time. 

Mr. George Law and a party of friends arrived at 
Newport on board the steam yacht Veto, on Fri., 26 
July. 

GOLF 


An inter-club golf match for a cup offered by 
Mr. R. F » Cutting, from Taxedo, will be played 
on Sat., A :*., on the links of the Shinnecock Hills 
Club, The different competitors will be from the 


St. Andrew's, Tuxedo, Meadowbrook, Morris Co., 
and Shinnecock Hills Clubs. The present record of 
the 18-hole course of the Shinnecock Club is held by 
Mr. J. F. Gray, who made all of the holes in 83 
strokes; within five strokes of the best professional 
record. 

The St. Andrew’s Golf Club, near Yonkers, has 
been presented recently with five new silver cups, to 
be competed for during August, at special tourna- 
ments. The first one, presented by Mrs. David G. 
Henderson, present holder of the John Reid cham- 
pion medal, was played on Sat., 27 July, in a 
scratch competition for hole play. Mr. Willard 
Brown has also presented four silver cups, to be 
played for in August by teams of four, in a handicap 
tournament | y holes. 

A new golt club has been organized on the shores 
of Otsego Lake, Richfield Springs, by a number of 
enthusiasts who thoroughly enjoy the sport. The 
officers of the club are: Pres., Mr. Henry L. War- 
dell; Sec., Mr. A. B. Cox; Treas., Mr. William 
Constable. Charter members are Mr. J. Lee Tailor, 
Mr. James Barclay, Mr. William Kidd, Mr. Lesiie 
Pell Clark, Dr. Charles K, Ransom, Mr. D, H. Greg- 
ory, Mr. Henry Bowens and Mr. T. R. Proctor. 


POLO 


The recent contests between the Meadowbrooks 
and Rockaways have been of no small interest to all 
lovers of polo, and the grounds at Cedarhurst, L. 
1., have been tull of spectators at every game. Among 
those who saw some good playing last week were 
Baron and Baroness di Wardener, Mr. and Mrs. 
August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Hadden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. J. E, Cowdin, 
Mr. and Mrs, James L. Kernochan, Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John Cheever and Miss 
May Bird. 

The Point Judith Country Club, at Narragansett 
Pier has met with such success in its pony rac-s that 
it has been decided by the Board of Governors to ar- 
range for afour day's polo tournament, to begin on 
Mon., 5 Aug. Westctester, Suffolk, and other polo 
clubs will play. 

MUSICALES 

The seventh and next to last of the open-air sub- 
scription concerts given by the residents of Dobbs 
Ferry, Irvington and surrounding villages occurred on 
Sat., 27 July, at the country seat ofthe late Mr. T. C. 
Eastman, Corydon, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Present 
were Mr, and Mrs, Lewis May, Mrs. W. H. Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Archbold, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Ennis, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Hawley, Mr. and Mrs, 
Ketchum, Mr. and Mrs. John Sirciair, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles J. Gould, Mr. and Mrs, Butler Williamson, 
Mr. and Mrs, Howard S., Jeffrey, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Field Judson, Mrs. Arthur L, Barney, Miss Barney, 
Mrs. James McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. William L, 
Bull, the Misses Bull, Mr. J. N. de R. Whitehouse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
nings McComb, Mr, and Mrs. Samuel Thomas, Mr. 
August Vatable, Mrs. Henry C, Worthington and 
Mrs. C. G. St. John. 

A summer-night concert association has been 
formed, with Miss Vanderpoel as Pres.,and Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish as Treas., and hopes to be able to give 
good music at the Madison Sq. Garden, at popular 
prices. The Com. on Subscriptions includes Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Tod, Mrs, Luther Kountze, Mrs. Orange Ferriss, 
Miss Callender, Mis. A. G. Mills, Mrs, Brayton 
Ives, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mrs. 1. West Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Prescott H. Butler, Mrs. Wm. H. Draper 
and Mrs. Charles Russell Treat, Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mrs. Fay Pierce, Sec., office of the organi- 
zation, 31 W. 32nd St. 


HORSE SHOW 


The Richmond County Fair and Horse Show, 
which will be held on Staten Island early in Septem- 
ber, is interesting not only the Hunt Club, but all 
the stock raisers and farmers on the Island. The 
committees include Mr. Alexander D Shaw, Mr. 
Frederick W. Jansen, Mr. H_ 5S. Boody, Mr. J. 
Frank Emmons, Mr. Lewis F. Whiton, Mr. D. J. 
Tyson, Mr. Robert E. Robinson, Rev. James P. 
Byrns, Rev. Thomas S. Yocum, Mr. A. J. McDon- 
ald, Mr. Adolph J. Outerbridge, Dr. William Bryan, 
Mr. George Cromwell, Dr. EF. C.ark, Mr. J. H. 
Elsworth, Mr. H. J Creighton, Mr. Frederick L. 
Rodewald, Mr. Frank 8. Gannon and Mr, E. Nor- 
man Nichols. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATION 


The good work of raising funds to build a hospital 
for contagious diseases, which was started last winter 
by Mrs. John W. Minturn, and was mentioned in 
Vogue, is still in progress. Many generous contri- 
butions have been received, but much is yet required 
to ensure the establishment of this much-needed 
charity. If it could be once throughly realized that 
there 1s no proper place for patients in any condition 
of life, to be taken to for care, in case of being at- 
tacked with a contagious disease (with the exception 
of North Brother’s Island), perhaps subscriptions 
would come in more generously. Anyone wishing 
tohelp on this worthy institution may address Mrs, 
John W. Minturn, Bar Harbor, Me. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. Algernon Sartoris, who for the past two weeks 
has been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Fal- 
coner, at Mohawk Lake, will shortly rejoin his 
mother, Mrs, Nellie Grant Sartoris, at Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

Duchesse de Dino, formerly Mrs, Frederick Ste- 
vens, has lately returned from Europe and opened 
her cottage at Elberon, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. Crosby gave a barn dance at their 
place at Throggs Neck last week. 

Mrs. Frederic Goodridge has left her country 
place at Riverdale, N. Y., and gone to Nahant, Mass. 


M. Patendotre, t!e French ambassador, and Mme. 
Patendtre will probably spend August at Cape May. 

Mr. Stanley Mortimer, formerly master of the 
Meadowbrook Hounds, and an expert polo player, 
has rented a house near Prides’ Corners, Mass., to be 
near the headquarters of the Myopia Hunt. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Coleman Kemp are at Lake 
Placid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thurlow Meed Barnes and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred H. Morris are stopping with Mrs. John 
Morris at Bar Harbor. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard is at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Mortimer have taken a house 
at Beverley Farms for the season. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, from Boston, are also at Beverley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dahlgren (née Drexel) ate at Nor- 
mandie-by-the-Sea. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Q, Whitney have takena 
cottage at New London. 

Mrs. Belmont Purdy has closed her house at Gar- 
den City, L. 1.,and has been stopping with her sister, 
Mrs. Frank Lord, at Laurence, L. }. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, the artist, has been the 
guest of Mr. Henry Pellew, at Cazenovia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison have gone to the 
cottage, the Sea- Urchins, at Bar Harbor. ¢ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley Magoun have closed their 
house near Meadowbrook, and will spend the rest of 
the season at the old Magoun place, at East Islip, 
Long Island. 

Mr. and Mrs, George B. De Forest have given up 
going abroad, and have leased the Train villa, Bai- 
ley's Beach, Newport, tor the season. 

Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Harriman are at Narragansett 
Pier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask are at their cottage, 
Yeddo, at Saratoga Springs. 

A letter from London says that Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Winans, from Baltimore, recently gave a 
very smart ** at home’’ at Downskill House, which 
was quite an event of the London season. Present 
were the Danish Minister and Mme. de Bille, Miss 
Mackay, Baron and Baroness Henry de Wooms, 
Lady Henry Gordon Lennox, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Chetwynd, Lady Lurgan, Hon. W. and 
Mrs. Curzon, Hon. Dudley and Mrs. Leigh, Baron 
and Baroness George de Ruyter, Mrs. Carter, Mr. 
Richard Carter, the Countess of Harrington, Mrs. 
Henry Pelham-Clinton, Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, 
Princess Collonna, Mr. Clarence Mackay and 
Algernon Bowring. 


NEWPORT 


Newport is as gay as it was ever known to be, 
Nearly every one of its scores of handsome villas are 
in use, and Society belles and beaux are here in 
great numbers. ‘There will be no horse racing this 
season, but the yachting, polo and golf are to be 
gone into more extensively than ever before. 

Mrs. J. J. Astor is quietly arranging for a series of 
women’s catboat races, in which she, Mrs. Butier 
Duncan, Mrs. E. C. Potter, Mrs. J. B. Harriman 
and Miss Anna Sands will engage. Money 1s already 
subscribed for a cup well worth winning. 

Mr. Eugene Higgins, who is to make another 
visit to Bar Harbor, will return here about 5 Augu:t, 
and pass the following month between the villa of his 
sister, Mrs. H. Mortimor Brooks, and yacht Sap- 
phire, which he has chartered for the season Each 
day in Newport’s big yachting week he will have 
large parties aboard his marine :ummer home at 
luncheon, and with a view of the races. Mrs. Brooks 
will aid her brother to receive, and will chaperon 
several companies of the younger set, whom Mr, 
Higgins will have aboard. He will not bring his 
coach and four to Newport this season, consequently 
will not participate in the annua! coaching parade. 

Members of the British Embassy are taking turns 
visiting Bar Harbor, Mr. Bax-Ironsides has returned 
and Mr. John Ford is now there tili4 Aug. Upon 
his return the Earl of Westmeath will go to the 
Maine resort for ten days. Sir Julian Pauncefote 
and family will return to this country about 10 Sept., 
but Newport will hardly see them, for they go at 
once to Ottawa to visit the Governor-General of Can- 


ada. At the close of this trip they return at once to 
Washington, removing the legation thence from 
Newport. 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has planned a series of 
house parties for August, not so large, however, as 
those of next season, when the New Breakers will 
be completed. This summer's entertainments by 
Mrs. Vanderbilt will be chiefly dinners on Thursday 
nights. Every other one will be for Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, with the younger set exclusively as 
guests, and on alternate Thursday evenings friends 
of Mr, and Mrs. Vanderbilt. The New Breakers is 
as yet lighted by gas, which utterly fails to do justice 
to its beautiful decorations. After great delibera- 
tion Mr. Vanderbilt has decided to yield to a seem- 
ingly exorbitant demand, and will have a cable for 
electric lights laid to his house. The work cannot 
be accomplished until autumn, and, therefore, the 
New Breakers cannot be seen at its best until next 
season, 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot, are among those who 
are to come on especially for August. They have 
taken apartments at a hotel, but will visit Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. De Forest at the Train villa some 
time. Mrs. De Forest, who is Mrs. Elliot’s sister, 
will give one or two dinners in her honor. Mr. 
Elliot will take part in the golf tournaments, and 
Mrs. Elliot will sail a catboat in the women’s yacht- 
ing events. 

Miss Morgan, who is here from New York visit- 
ing Miss Emily Tooker, is to be a bridesmaid at the 
Tooker-Ritchie wedding at the close of August. 
No other young women have as yet been asked. 
Miss Tooker’s most intimate friends, the Misses 
Wetmore and Miss Willing are abroad, or the list of 
bridesmaids would have been completed before now. 
Miss Evelyn Burden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend Burden, will, it is believed, make one of the 
quartette. The bride will, of course, wear white, 
and the bridesmaids pink. 


Mr. Richard Baker, Jr.; for several years a popular 
member of the younger set, has been obliged to leav< 
Newport for his health, and is at Lake Placid, New 
Yor. He is reported as much better, but there ar« 
fears that his health has been seriously undermined 
His mother, Mrs. Richard Baker, remains here at he 
charming villa on the cliffs. 

Mrs. Alexander Van Renssalaer, because of poo: 
health, has c'osed her Newport cottage, disposed « 
her stables, and gone to some inland resort. Th: 
Misses Van Renssalaer, accompany their mother, an 
are greatly missed in the younger set, to which the 
added much life. They have been asked to vis 
several cottagers later on, and their return is conf 
dentiy hoped for. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atherton B.ight, who have two « 
their prettiest daughters in Society, are spendin; 
their last season in their present cottage, with it 
cramped proportions, for as soon as they Jeave in th 
autumn the house will be torn down to be replace 
by a handsome new villa, for which Mr. Blight r 
cently bought additional land adjoining his presen: 
estate The new structure will be of stone an 
wood, and although it will be by no means the larg 
est, it will be one of the most attractive houses 
Bellevue Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs, George S. Scott, of New York, are | 
move into their new house, Betlevue and Rugg): 
Avenues, early in Aug. It will not, however, b: 
cempleted for some months later, Work is to be s: 
pended upon it till late in the fall, thus admitting o: 
its use. The Scotts will not entertain this season a 
all, but next summer will do more than their pari 
toward adding to Newfort’s festivities. 


LENOX 


The Mahkeenac Boat Clubhouse has been much 
frequented the past week. In addition to the regular 
Saturday tea, which was largely attended, Sat, 27 
July, a bicycle tea was given there on Thu., 25 July, 
at which ili the bicycle brigade were present. Nearly 
all the womcn ride this season—at least all who ever 
take much active part in outdoorsports. The Miss« 
Isabel a and Susan Shaw, who have been visiting at 
Mr. S. P. Shaw’s the past week, are enthusiast: 
bicyclers, and were among the guests at the bicycle 
tea, 

The Lenox Golf Club grounds have been in con 
stant use. The change in the weather on Wed. and 
Thr., mace it much more agreeable to play than 
when the mercury was hovering around the ninetic 
Arrangements are going on for the September tourna 
ment. in which both amateur and professional golfers 
are to take part. Mrs. Carlos de Heredia has offered 
a cup as a prize for the ladies’ tournament, The 
purse of $500 for the champion professional player 
will be divided into two prizes, the first being $300, 
and that for the second best man $200. Mr. Honey 
man will compete at this tournament with Campbell, 
Morton Park and Dunn, and possibly some other pro 
fessional players. A very lively and close match is 
expected. Players from all the other golf clubs be 
longing to the American Association will take part in 
the amateur contest, 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane and family went 
to Bar Harbor this week, and will remain through 
the month of August. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, who have been for 
some time at Elm Court, are now on their westward 
trip and will sail 4 Aug., for Japan, where they will 
spend some time during the chrysanthemum season 

Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson are staying in New- 
port, as the guests of Mr. Wilson’s father, Mr. R. T. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Junius Morgan and George H. Morgan, Jr., 
are the guests of their father at Ventfoit Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hennon Morris made a visit 
to Lenox, on their way to Bar Harbor, where they 
now are. They received much attention while here. 
They dined with Mr and Mrs, William Douglass 
Sloane at Elm Court, and enjoy ed their stay in Lenox. 

Mr. Jack Greenleaf has gone to Paris to meet his 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Greenleaf, who are 
spending the summer abivad 

Mrs, Richard S. Dana gave a progressive heart 
party for young people Sat., 27 July. Mr. 
Richard T. Dana has a party of his college friends 
visiting them. Mrs. Richard S. Danaand Mrs. George 
G, Haven gave luncheons on Tue., 23 July. 

Mr. George H. Morgan gave the largest entertain 
ment of the week the same day, when many of the 
cottagers were invited in at 11 o'clock to hear 
Miss Anna Vernon Dersey give her sketches of plan- 
tation! fe, which were enlivened by plantation songs. 

Mr. Charles Lanier has been entertaining Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Peabody, of Boston, who have bee 
given many delighiful drives through the country. 


BAR HARBOR 


Here, as at Newport, dinners now seem to be in the 

ascendancy as popular forms of entertaining. The 
ast week has been gay in more ways than this, 
owever, driving, canoeing and yachting maintain 

ing their foremost places in the hearts of the many 
visitors. 

The Kebo Valley Club has just completed arrange 
ments with M. Kilyanito give an exact reproducticn 
of his living pictures as given in 1462, at the club- 
house some time during next month. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor arrived on the 
Nourmahal, on Thu., 25 July, direct from Newpcer', 
bringing with them on the yacht, as guests, Mi-s 
Blytt, Miss Wilson, Mr. Cottenet, Mr. Hamilt:« 0 
Carey and Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd. Mr. and 
Mr:. Astor gave a dinner on board on Sat. eve., 27 
July. - 

The dance at the Louisbury,on Thu, eve.,25 July, 
was by far the gayest of the season. Present 


were Mrs. Edward Albert Kennedy, Mrs. James 
P. Todd, Mrs. D. Henry Knowlton, Mr 
McCollom, Mrs. D. E. Bettens, Miss Dodg, 


Miss Charlotte Andrews, Mrs. Alexander Mosele) , 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Emmons, from Venice, Mrs. J. ! 
Dunham, Miss Griswold and Miss Florence Worde::. 
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Mrs. Charles T. Colby gave a tea on Thu. aft., 25 
July, in honor of her guest, Miss Edith Rockefeller. 

Mrs. Jules Reynal also gave an afternoon tea on 
the same date. 

A morning talk on Artist’s Life in Rome was given 
on Thu., 25 July, at Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears’s cot- 
tage, the Briars, by Mrs. Maude Howe Elliot, daugh- 
ter of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. Present were Mrs. 
John Minturn, Mrs. William Brice, Miss Pauline 
Whitney, Mrs, Levi P. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Val- 
entine Goodman, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. George 
Pendleton Bowler, Mrs. Valentine Hall, the Misses 
Hall, the Misses Morton and Mrs. Fletcher Will- 
ams, R 

Mr. and Mrs, Walter Damrosch arrived at Stan- 
wood cottageon Fri., 26 July, where Mrs, Blaine and 
Mr. James G, Blaine are stopping. 

The North Atlantic Squadron, under command of 
Admiral Bunce,will arrive early in August. The Fleet 
vill include the flagship New York, the Minneapo- 
lis, the Amphritrite, the Cincinnati, the Montgomery 
and the Raleigh, which latter vessel will be relieved 
»y the Atlanta, when she reaches Key West. The 
Squadron will not return to New York until 1 Sept. 

There is some talk of making a road for the exclu- 
ive use of cyclists, to go from Newport Mountain to 
the Otter Creek road as far as Mr. W. H. Roberts’s 
property. The prime movers in this undertaking are 
Mr. J. Montgomery Sears and Mr. George Dorr. 

Mr. William K. Vanderbilt sailed last week after 
spending a week here on his yacht, the Valiant. Dr. 
and Mrs Seward Webb, Mr. Louis Webb and Mr. 
Reginald Ronalds sailed with him. 

A series of golf tournaments is being played at 
Kebo on Saturday mornings. 

The golf links are now completed and the total 
number of holes has been increased to nine. 

The latest arrivals at both cottages and hotels in- 
clude Mrs, N. S. Gurnee, Mrs. Alfred de Castro and 
Miss “jatalie de Castro at Meadow Side cottage; 
Mrs. Van Doren, Gen. and Mrs. Ripley and the 
Misses Ripley at the Van Doren Cottage; Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Sheldon, Jr., Mr. J. B. Dickson, 
Mrs, S, B. Dickson, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Hicks, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Juillard, Mr. and Mrs. O. L. 
Snyder, Mrs. William S. Brown, Mr. Thomas Vail, 
Mr. 8. Rockwell and Mr. James Packard, 

Captain Crowninshield, U. S. N., and Mrs. 
Crownishield have issued invitations to a number of 
their friends for a reception to be given at their cot- 
tage, the Anchorage, at Seal Harbor, to celebrate 
their silver wedding on Wed , 7 Aug. 


NARRAGANSETT 


It has been almost too cool for bathing, but there 
have been plenty of other amusemeats at the Pier to 
take its place. The semi-weekly dances at the 
Casino are always well attended, and Mr. Sherry this 
year has made a wise move in not allowing children 
to be present atthem, Thursday evening has been 
set apart especially for the younger members of soci- 
ety, when they can dance to their heart’s content. 

There is a large bicycle rink in the new pavilion 
on the beach, which is crowded daily, and a spin out 
to the County Club at Point Judith in the morning 
isa favorite pastime. This club-house, which was 
opened on’ 4 July, is a great addition to the place. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are Mr. 
P.S. P. Randolph, Pres.; Mr. Edward Connor, Sec. 
and Treas. House Com, consists of Mr. Edward 
Gray, Chairman; Mr. W. C. Marrow, Dr Thomas 
Buckley. Racing Com., Mr. P. S. P. Randolph, 
Mr. Grenville Kane, Mr. Edward Conner, Mr. H. B. 
Kane, Mr. Edward F, Davis. Golf Com, Mr. W. 
C. Marrow, Chairman, Dr. Joseph Leidy and Mr. 
Grenville Kane. Polo Com., Dr. T. L. Robinson, 
Mr. R. Ely, Mr. Gerald Gray, Mr. P.S. P. Randolph, 
Mr. W. A. Hazard. Com. on Admissions, Mr. H. 
{e Coppet, Chairman; Mr. Edward Gray, Mr. Edward 
Conner, Mr. P. S. P. Randolph and Mr. H. P. Kane. 
Polo days at the club are Wednesdays at 5.30 P. M., 
und racing days, Saturdays, at 4 P. M. 

The cross country runs with the Newport Country 
Hunt Club to Mr. Dwyer’s pack are to begin 1 Aug. 
Mr. Dwyer will hunt a pack of 35 couples. 

The vaudeville entertainments at the Casino have 
begun, and at the last one there was a good audience, 

Mr. Robert Goelet was here last week in his yacht, 
Harmione. 

Mr. and Mrs, William James have been stopping 
vith Mrs, Alexander Brown at her cottage here. 

The occupants of the little Casino cottages on the 
ill, as that little settlement is called, are as follows: 
Cottage A—Mr. J. T. Low, N. Y.; B—Mr. J. H. 

Bradford and the Misses Phipps, Roxbury, Mass.; C— 
ir. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. Oliver Harriman, 
r.; D—Mr. James W. Gerard, N Y.; E—Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Holt, F—Mr. Wallace Shillito. 

Among those lately registered at the Casino are 
Ur, and Mrs. J. Searle Barclay, Mrs. William Mc- 
Vickar, Miss Anna McVickar, Mr. and Mrs, Gren- 
ille Kane, Mr. Hollis Hunnewell, Jr., Boston; Mrs. 
idward Renshaw Jones, Miss Mabel Jones, New 
York ; and Mrs. C. J, Chapman, Boston. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis has been quite ill at the 
Lockingham. Miss Winifred Davis is with her. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Richards will spend August at 
\arragansett. 

Paymaster H. T. B. Harris, U. S, N., and Mrs, 
jarris are at the Mathewson, 


SOCIAL REGISTER STATISTICS 


According to the statistics given in the summer 
umber of the Social Register, it would seem that 
the exodus to Europe this year has been far smaller 
han in previous years. Since the last quarterly issue 
f the Social Register 142 arrivals have been reported 
nd 396 departures, which is a very small number in 
omparison. Of the 6,000 families whose summer 
iddresses are given, 359 are to the care of foreign 
vanks, 2,481 at country places and hotels, 415 at or 
ear Newport, 224 at Mt. Desert, 459 on Long 
sland, and.32g on the north shore of Long Island 
ound. 
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The writer’s full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. = 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseadonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


Poster COLLECTION. C., Conn.—I have been 
for a long time a reader of your admirable paper, and 
as I am very much interested in collecting posters, 
venture to ask 1f it might be possible for you to send 
me some ? 

Vogue regrets to state that it cannot undertake to 
aid you in this matter. Collecting posters has spread 
as a fad all over the United States. There are prob- 
ably hundreds of people making these collections to- 
day. For a long time it has been the fashion at 
Paris, and there posters bring anywhere from five to 
fifty francs each. The magazines have within the 
past year been vieing with each other in get™ing out 
attractive monthly show cards. The only magazine, 
however, that has sold them is, to the best of our in- 
formation, the Century, and we do not think that 
you can get them by applying directly to the pub- 
lishers. Doubtless they would be -willing to sell 
them, but it is a curious fact that if a price is put 
upon advertising matter, that fact is apt to defeat its 
primary purpose. Newsdealers who receive attrac- 
tive show bills that the publishers use, not infre- 
quently offer them for sale—instead of using them for 
advertisements. As this is not at all the intention 
of the publishers, it has been found unwise to sell 
them. Probably the best way for you to obtain such 
posters is through your newsdealer. Collecting any- 
thing is interesting in proportion to the difficu ty of 
making the collection, and it is not an easy matter to 
get together a representative collection of posters. 
The next best way to working through your dealer 
is to write directly to the artists themselves. 

Who Is Mrs. JONES, THE Wipowevp DOWAGER 
OR THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW '(—OUGHT A WIDOW 
BE Mrs. JOHN OR Mg. MARY? W., Chicago.— 
Please advise me on the following points of etiquette: 
Miss Caroline S, Smith is married to Mr. John Jones, 
who dies, leaving a son, Edward A. Jones. E. A. J. 
marries. 

(1) Who is Mrs, Jones, Mrs. John or Mrs. Ed- 
ward—the old lady or the young one? 

(2) Whose initials should be used in addressing 
the widow, her own or her husband's? 

(1) In this case the elder lady, the wife, or rather, 
widow of John Jones, is the Mrs. Jones. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law 1s Mrs, Edward A. Jones. 

(2) Strict reasonableness insists that a widow 
should use her own initials—thus: Mrs. Caroline S. 
Jones. But as many widows object to this, the best 
way to address her would be simply Mrs. Jones, or, 
if you would stretch a point to please her, Mrs. Jobn 
Jones, this being conventionally correct. If the 
name were other taan Jones, or Smith, or Brown, or 
even Robinson, insist on simply the Mrs. For 
example, Mrs. William Astor is now addressed as 
Mrs. Astor, and her daughter-in-law, whose hus- 
band is living, as Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 

PROPER COSTUME FOR BRIDEGROOM AT N ON 
WEDDING. Long Island.—Will you kindly ad- 
vise me, at you earliest convenience, through the 
columns of Vogue, what the correct attire is for a 
bridegroom at a noon wedding? How would black 
cutaway coat and waistcoat, medium light gray 
trousers, white cambric or muslin bow-k not tie do ? 

If gloves must be worn—white? Is a white waist- 
coat permissible in summer? 

Ata noon wedding a black vicuna frock coat and 
waistcoat, light gray trousers, white silk four-in-hand 
or Ascot, with gray kid gloves, black stitching, is 
the correct wedding attire fora bridegroom In the 
heat of midsummer a white waistcoat may be per- 
mitted, and perhaps a morning or cutaway coat, but 
the latter innovation is a bit out of form. 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


BELL. Missouri.—In a recent issue of Vogue on 
The Inherited Right to Bear Coat-Armor in Amer- 
ica, you gave a list of names, in which I saw Lev- 
erett, 1724. I belong to the Leverett family. My 
great-great-grandmother being a Miss Leverett, of 
Boston, Mass. Will you tell me where I can find the 
genealogy of the Leverett family? Also that of 
Nathanial Greene, of Revolutionary fame? 

The ‘* Leverett’’ te whom you refer was John 
Leverett, President of Harvard College, on whose 
tombstone, 1724, appears the family armor. 

Thomas Leverit came to Boston from Boston, 
England (originally St. Botolph’s town) in 1663. His 
son, Governor John Leverett, 1682, was knighted by 
Charles 11., of England. In England the family was 
accepted by the heralds in the Lincolnshire visitation 
of 1564. 

Referto—A Genealogical Memoir of Elder Thomas 
Leverett, of Boston, 1850, by N. B. Shurtleff. Me- 
moir, Biographical and Genealogical, of Sir John 
Leverett, Kt. Gov. of Mass., and of his Other De- 
scendants, 1856. The American Genealogist, 1894 
— Whitmore 

Armorial Bearings— 

Arms: Argent, a chevron between three leverets, 
courant, sable. 

Crest—on a wreath of the colors. 
proper, 

This is a specimen of “armes parlante,”’ or 
canting armes, the young hare being sometimes 
called a leveret, thus denoting at a glance the sur- 
name. 

Greene—T he arms and surname of Greene appear 
in America Heraldica, but only a slight account. A 


A hare courant, 


genealogy of Greene was published in 1885, sixty- 
four pages, for 75 cents. Another and later one ap- 
peared in 1894, of four hundred and eighty-six pages, 
for $6. These may be procured from Joel Munsell’s 
Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

There is no record of any special ‘** Nathaniel 
Greene ’’ genealogy. 


BETWEEN THE LINES DIALOGUES 
No. 2 


A “ Mopsesr’”’ Lirrte Tacx 


BY HARRY SAINT MAUR 


1 Am so very glad, you've come,”” said 


the lady with the telling eyes to the 

quiet man with the provokingly 
nonchalant air, as he entered the boudoir. 
** [ want to consult you.”’ 

Mr. Derwell bowed. 

*€To be asked to dine with Mrs. Flower- 
dew is a privilege. The postscript request 
‘to come early, because I want to ask you 
something important,’ is so precious and 
delicately flattering a compliment that I 
shall make its bequeathal, in the form of 
your letter, the subject of a special clause in 
my will.”’ 

** Now sit down and don’t begin with 
that kind of talk; there’s a dear man, I 
want you to try and be quite sensible for 
once."” 

He sat; then observed sententiously, 
** Mrs. Flowerdew, it would be impossible to 
be insensible of many things in your 
prese nce———’’ 

**Stop, you wretched 
straight at me.”’ 

** May I put up my glass? 

*€Can't you see me without that horrid 
single glass? *” 

** Not wholly and completely as you de- 
serve.”” 

** You don’t really need it, you know. 
It’s only affectation, Either you must re- 
quire proper pince-nez or g 

‘¢If I bring youan oculist’s certicfiate of 
necessity will you be convinced then ?”’ 

Still she refused to yield. 

“You don’t know how 
one-sided you look.”’ 

*¢T can imagine; like a lady with a puff 
sleeve on one arr and none on the other.’ 

** Well, put it up, if you must.”’ 

The nonchalant man _ nonchalantly 
‘mounted’ his monocle. 

** Well, now, look at me.’ 

He looked. 

** Well, say something.’ 

**T can’t—yet. I’m hunting for adjec- 
tives. There are so few of them, and they 
are so inadequate s) 

“Do you see anything 
me ?”’ 

**T see that which is peculiar to you. 
Eyes which—please keep still while I find 
a synonym for—what’s a good word for 
motive as 

** Oh, you are dreadful. 
to look at my eyes, but at me. 

Mrs. Flowerdew was in full evening dress. 
The quiet man gazed steadily and silently. 

‘* Well, say something ; you can see me, 
I suppose ?”” 

“It is my glorious privilege to see—some 
of you; perhaps more than usual.’ 

** Mr. Derwell I shall begin to be sorry I 
asked you Don’t you see? This is the 
very latest thing in Paris evening dresses. I 
want to know what you think of it.”’ 

** It’s so hard to think of your dress when 
I long so to think of you.” 

*€ Oh, but you are exasperating——” 

The quiet man interrupted quickly : 

‘“©No, no; I’m not. I'm thinking of 





man, and look 


” 





ridiculous and 


, 





peculiar about 





I didn’t ask you 








your dress. May I think aloud? It will 
help me. Thank you. I will. Don’t be 
angry if my terms are incorrect. I shall 


understand myself and be helped.’* 

He leaned forward and seemed to cata- 
logue : 

**« Moulded breastplate of something covered 
with, with something of a delicate pinky 
primrose color reaching from the waist “ 

The lady sat up very straight and stiff at 
this point. 








*¢____to about the middle of the terso, 
except in a line with the chin, where it de- 
flects in the centre; and similar side pieces, 
and = 

Here he rose and deliberately walked to 
the back of the sofa, and then returned to 
his chair. 

** Similar back pieces and a skirt gored 
and cut on the bias oy 

The lady with the telling eyes went off 
into her celebrated silvery laugh. 

**It’s the bodice that’s new in style. Do 
you like it ?”’ 

** What there is of it, immensely.”’ 

** You know clothes are worn more décol- 
leté than they used to be ’’——but she blushed 
a little. 

He said nothing. 

** This bodice is all right, though, isn’t 
it?” 

** Certainly.’” 

**Do you like the shoulder straps ? 

** T beg your pardon ?’’ 

** Do you like the shoulder straps? "’ 

The quiet man intensified his gaze. 

‘*Do you mean those two strings of seed 
pearls that creep so prettily over each shoul- 
der?”” 

** Yes,’ answered Mrs, Flowerdew, touch- 
ing them with a sort of relieved expression. 

‘« These are shoulder straps, you know."’ 

‘* They take the place of what were once 
sleeves ?’”” 

** Don’t you think it’s an improvement ?”’ 

** That's what a man asked me the other 
day about the barefoot dance.”’ 

‘© A barefoot dance? Is there 
thing? How shockingly immodest 

**Tsn’t it?” 

“You can’t see any of the leg, of course ?”’ 

‘* Not much, or for long.’’ 

** That’s very dreadful. What are people 
coming to !”’ 

** What, indeed !”” 

“€ Do you know that in Paris some women 
are not even wearing the shoulder straps 
now ?” 

** Dear me. 
rections.”” 

*©Of course we may have the fashion 
here, and somebody will have to be first. 
Now, Mr. Derwell, you are such an old 
friend, and so sensible ; that’s why I want to 
consult you.”” 

‘* The quiet man rose, bowed, and went a 
step or two toward Mrs. Flowerdew. 

“© Well what is it?’’ 

‘© Well, it's this’’—she leaned a little 
forward and looked up at him half shyly. 
‘* Would you recommend me to wear this 
costume as it is at my little dinner to-night, 
or would you risk the new style? Do you 
think the dress would be immodest without 
the shoulder straps ?”’ 

The quiet man studied the expression on 
the beautiful features. It seemed so genuine. 

“ Dear Mrs. Flowerdew, I don’t think it 
would be immodest for you to abandon the 
twelve inches of pearls, but, as in some in- 
stances, the absence of some control between 
the front and back plastrons might ‘i 

“Yes. I understand. How thoughtful 
you are. It would be dreadful to set an ex- 
ample of immodesty—wouldn’t it? Give me 
your arm and let’s go into the drawing-room. 
The others are about due.”’ 

As they moved to the door—** Just think 
of those horrid girls. going on to a public 
stage without shoes and stockings. So un- 
womanly, isn't it?”’ 

‘* Quite so.” 

And the quiet man squirmed a little as he 
glanced down at the lady beside him. 
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Booxs REcEIvED.— The Panglima Muda, A Ro- 
mance of Malaya,by Rounsevelle Wildman: San 
Francisco Overland Monthly Publishing Co, A 
Modern Man, by Ella Macmahon: Macmillan & Co. 
The Old Maids‘ Club, by I. Zangwill: Lovell, Cory- 
ell & Co, Mr. Bailey-Martin, by Percy White: 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. The Island of Fantasy, b 
Fergus Hume: United States Book Co, Chiffon's 
Marriage, by Gyp, (Comtesse de Martel): Loveil, 
Coryell & Co. Meadow-Grass Tales of New Eng- 
land Life, by Mice Brown: Copeland & Day. The 
Mistress of Quest, by Adeline Sergeant: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. On the Point, by Nathan Haskell Dole: 
Joseph Knight Co, Kafir Stories, by William Char- 
les Scully: Henry Holt & Co. 
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RICKSECKERS 


Reviving Salts. 


FOR 
Headache, Languor 
and Nervousness are | 
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fh ALL ORUGGISTS KEEP !T. 
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THEO. RICKSECKER, 
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Standard Interlining. 
BECAUSE .. 


It is the coolest lining made. 

It is the strongest lining made. 

It is not affected by dampness. 

It is very elastic and resilient. 

It is made in any weight. 

It is obtainable in grey, black or 
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It will not break or crush. 

It can be made into a separate 
shirt. 

For sleeves and skirts it is beyond 


, CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 
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t you rent me the little one instead of its mother ? 


3OTHAM (her first summer cottage experience) : 
Couldn’ 


Younc Mrs. € 
six quarts of milk a day. 























| He unwarrantable arrogance of hu- 
; manity is pitiful, mirth-provoking, 
disheartening, or enraging, accord- 
ing to the occasion for its manifes- 
tation and the mood of the observer. 
The vanity of the race, both indi- 
vidually and en masse, is colossal, 
and part of its hostility to scientific 
conclusions is the result of the scien- 
tist’s unfeeling disregard of all the pretty illusions as to 
humanity’s preciousness. Some years ago, when men and 
women misunderstood Darwinism to mean descent from 
monkeys, they were wild with rage, and the audacious 
slander was repelled with vituperative wordiness. Allied 
with animals, indeed! How grossa libel on humanity ! 
And even to-day the majority of mankind contemptu- 
ously refuse to entertain the real theory of the descent of 
man, although Professor Drummond has lavishly employed 
the flowers of rhetoric to soften the uncompromising out- 
lines of the scientific dogma. lll to little purpose. The 
race will have none of lowly origin theories. 


The Origin of Species is not humanity’s only quarrel 
with the scientists. A favorite delusion of the race— 
growing out of overweening vanity—is that the world, and 
all therein contained, was created solely for its use, and, so 
far as practicable, the human being has acted on this prin- 
ciple.. As much of nature as he could dominate he has 
tyrannized over in the most arbitrary and brutal manner. 
Sometimes his victim was woman, but from always it has 
been, and is to-day, dumb creatures. They have min- 
istered to his comfort and his pleasures, and in return 
have had to endure the lash, starvation, mutilation, and 
every conceivable form of cruelty. (How magnanimous 
and appreciative a superior being can be !) 


But not always does nature serve the race, on the con- 
trary, earthquakes, pestilence, cyclone and flood give the lie 
to the pretense that the world was made and maintained 
for man. But encouraged by certain teachers the human 
family persists in regarding itself as the dominant factor in 
the whole scheme of creation, although the scientists, 
concerned only with truth seeking, collate and publish 
certain facts which emphasize the littleness of mankind. 
Mr. Spencer, by the way, lately put the case very neatly, 
as the following extract will show : * 


‘¢ When one dJearns that millions upen millions. of years passed 
during which the earth was peopled only by inferior brutes, and 
that even now three fifths of its surface are occupied by an ocean- 
basin carpeted with low creatures which live in darkness, utterly 
useless to man and only lately known to him; and when he learns 
that of the remaining two-fifths, vast Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
and vast desert areas, are practically uninhabitable, while immense 
portions of the remainder, fever-breeding and swarming with in- 
sect pests, are unfit for comfortable existence ; he does not recog- 
nize much adjustment to the wants of mankind. When he dis- 
covers that the human body is the habitat of thirty different 
species of parasites, which inflict in many cases great tortures; or, 
still worse, when he thinks of the numerous kinds of microbes, 
some producing ever-present diseases and consequent mortality, 
and others producing frightful epidemics, like the plague and the 
black death, carrying off hundreds of thousands or millions, he sees 
little ground for assuming that the order of nature is devised to 
suit our needs and satisfactions, The truth which the facts force 
upon him is not that the surrounding world has been arranged 
to fit the physical nature of man, but that, conversely, the physi- 
cal nature of man has been molded to fit the surrounding world.”’ 


Any aggregation of human beings when critically viewed 
is a melancholy spectacle. Even in the domain of the 
purely physical vigor, symmetry and grace are the excep- 
tion. Whether it be among the palace-dwelling Newporters 
or the thousands who throng the Jersey coast camp meet- 
ings, or among the denizens of the tenement, physical 
soundness and comeliness are rarely tobe found. The pro- 
fessedly superior being, after centuries of effort, has failed 
to properly develop himself even physically, and much 
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less do his mental and mora! attainments justify him giving 
himself airs of superiority. One could afford to laugh at 
the silly pretense of the race, if it were not for the tragic 
consequences that it entails upon helpless sentient creatures. 
A sad result of the arrogance of humanity is the fiendish 
cruelty practised by the race on dumb animals, and the 
heartless indifference regarding their fate manifested by all 
except a very small group in any community. 


It is over eighteeen centuries since a Master first preached 
his gospel of gentleness and consideration, and, although 
his protessed followers in this country alone number some 
twenty millions, what has it availed the poor, abused 
dumb creatures? Little or nothing. A small group of 
pitying hearts here and there busy themselves with schemes 
for lessening the misery of animals, but the mass of people 
are atrociously cruel to dumb creatures. Even when not 
actually brutal, they make no effort to ameliorate the un- 
happy condition of these dependent friends and faithful 
servitors. This is the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, and this is a Christian nation, and yet the July sun of 
this year looked down on an act of cowardly and outrageous 
cruelty that would have disgraced a savage tribe. The 
cart of a stockyard transportation company was being 
driven through West Fifty-seventh Street, the usual route 
to the abattoir. The jolting of the wagon upset a half 
dozen calves and one sheep which were at the rear of the 
closely packed cart. The brute of a driver halted his team, 
left his seat, and entering the pen made by the sides of the 
cart he began setting the helpless calves on their feet. As 
he stood them up he administered to each a violent kick. 
His task finished he found himself in the middle of the cart 
surrounded by calves. Instead of making his way among 
them, he reached the side of the cart by stepping on those 
poor little creatures. This in the broad light of a sunny 
noon within a foot or two of a very busy thoroughfare. 
What a commentary on the attitude of the community 
toward animals! How surely the cowardly brute counted 
on the indifference of the public. In this instance, how- 
ever, he was observed by a woman, who reported his case 
to the S. P. C. A., with what result is not yet known. A 
similar outrage, in less aggravated form, was perpetrated by 
another driver a day or two ago. Evidently the stockyard 
drivers have no fear either of the populace or of associations 
in this community. Nor are they the only class which tor- 
tures animals with’ impunity. For example, one. of the 
favorite devices of small boys in some parts of the city is to 
thrust bits of stick into every orifice in a cat or kitten’s body. 
All the same, Americans have so much spare sanctity 
and civilization that they subscribe liberally for the support 
of missionaries whose mission it is to teach heathens how 
to bring up their little boys. 


There are vacation schools, and fresh air funds, and 
many other philanthropic schemes for benefitting the con- 
dition of human infants and adults, but whoever heard of 
a fund for supplying a number of drinking fountains for the 
hard-worked, tired, thirsty city horses, who labor al] through 
the blazing hot days of summer? The number of drinking 
places is wholly inadequate, and unless the driver is 
humane he will not wait his turn on a long line, and even 
if he is kindly disposed, he frequently can not spare so 
much time, and the poor horse must continue his heavy 
task with parched mouth and throat. That an appeal for 
drinking fountains for horses and dogs should be bracketed 
with babies’ fresh air funds will appear little short of 
blasphemous to the average arrogant human being. There 
is nothing more fiercely resented than the intimation that 
there is any likeness between the needs of babies and those 
of animals, or that they both have claims on the philan- 
thropy of the community. But human arrogance cannot 
dodge two questions, and the case for the animals ‘can 
rest here for a time. 

Are or are not the dumb animals sentient beings ? 

Are they or are they not God created ? 
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THE QUALITY OF COURAGE 


BY LOUISE LOONEY 


Dith Graham was in her room lying 
back in a great easy chair. Her hands 
were clasped together behind her head 

and her eyes were closed, but she was not 
asleep, the line between the brows was too 
deep and strong, and one slippered foot 
pressed hard into the cushion that supported 
it. 

Suddenly the young girl put down her 
hands and opened her eyes. 

“Yes, I said I would go, and I will] go.” 

She stood up and walked to the window. 
The postman was coming in; she heard his 
quick ring at the bell. Edith turned away 
impatiently. Soon her letters and a package 
or two were brought up to her. She looked 
the letters over carelessly, and laid them aside 
unopened. She hesitated over one written in 
a matter-of-fact, unimaginative hand, then 
placed it beside a box of bonbons. 

‘Ido not want the letter any more than I 
do the sweets.” 

She went over to her dressing-table and 
gazed earnestly at her face in the mirror. 

“«T have a sort of courage, and I shall need 
it all to-day.” 
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She looked at herself again, questioningly, 
doubtfully. 

“ Let me make the old test of the duelist,”’ 
she said at last, ‘*to see if my nerves are 
strong.”’ 

She bent forward, and pulled a petal from 
a rose that was withering on the table, and 
held it lightly between her thumb and fore- 
finger. The frail thing did not quiver. 

‘I thought not.’’ A light flashed in her 
hazel eyes. 

‘« George once said I had the courage of 
the thoroughbred.” 

She resumed her seat. 

“I wonder if he has received my letter. 
No, not yet. It might reach him this even- 
ing, to-morrow certainly. This had to be, 
George.” The line between the eyes is deeper 
now. ‘Iam going to be married to Hiram 
Foster. I swore to you I would not do it.’” 
She took a picture from out a frame before 
her and looked at it wistfully. «« How you 
will hate me!” She was silent fora moment, 
then the habit of talking aloud asserted itself. 
‘‘How can I meet your sister? I hope she 
has not heard. I should like to get through 
the day without her knowing.’’ She leaned 
her face against the photograph. ‘I shall 
keep this,’’ looking into the pictured face 








‘«till you, George, have received my letter. 


So after to-day we part.” 
it in the frame. 

There was a low stroke of the clock - she 
looked up nervously to where it hung on the 
wall. “I shall be late.” She was all alert- 
ness and hurry now. 

Within the hour she was making her way 
down the stairs. Her mother came from 
the sitting room and asked where she was 
“going. 

‘* To the luncheon at Mrs. Norwood’s. I 
thought you knew.” 

‘Do you know that your engagement is 
announced in the morning paper?”” 

““No; but that does not matter, I am 
going.” 

“You might send an excuse, say 

‘¢ Do not be uneasy, mother, | shal] please 
you and marry Hiram Foster. Till then, I 
must do as I prefer.”” 

She went without another word. 

*‘ Drive rapidly,’’ she called to the coach- 
man. 

‘This tremor will pass when once I am 
there,’” she told herself. 

Edith was late. Nearly all the guests had 
arrived when she entered the parlors. Her 
friends rushed forward and overwhelmed her 
with questions and kisses. She was the cen- 
tre of attraction, but George’s sister had not 
glanced in her direction. 

‘I have not spoken to Alice,” she said to 
Mary Vaughn; ‘*come with me.” They 
crossed the room together. 

“TI have been looking for you, Alice. 
Why did you keep yourself so far away ?” 

<<It is not far, I think,’’ was the reply. 
‘« It is you who feel it is so, Edith.”’ 

Their eyes met, and Edith passed on. 
These two had dearly loved one another. 

There was some confusion about finding 
the places at the lunch table. Edith was as 
far removed from Alice as possible. The 
talk flowed on pleasantly, uninterruptedly. 
There were jokes told, bits of gossip enjoyed. 

“Edith,” Janet Prentice said, speaking 
across the table, ** you have been spared long 
enough. Now just tell us all about it—wed- 
ding, bridesmaids, and everything. You may 
want us all to officiate."’ There was a gen- 
eral Jaugh. 

« And are you really sentimental at last ?” 
some one asked. 

** How long has it been going on?”” said 
another. 

«« They say he is tremendously in love.” 
Half a dozen voices were speaking at once ; 
there was a confusion of sounds in Edith’s 
ears. 

«‘ Edith, you must promise not to forget 
us when you have all your diamonds, and 
carriages, and horses.’’ Jt was growing 
worse than the girl had even dreamed of. 

«Do not make me talk about myself,” she 
said. ‘You shall have all sorts of private 
and official notification.” 

Alice Rathbon took no part in the conver- 
sation. 

«* They say you are to be thenext, Alice,” 
Mary Vaughn said. “ This is a day for con- 
fessions. Make yours, and let us congratu- 
late you.”” 

‘¢Upon what?” 
almond as she spoke. 

«I don’t know ”—Janet Prentice clapped 
her hands joyously —*‘ whether upon losing a 
sister-in-law or gaining a lover.”’ 


She did not replace 





Alice picked up an 



































IDLING ALONG THE QUAY 








This was the first allusion to George Rath- 
bon. The bright color lett Edith’s face. 

‘¢ There is no truth in the report,’’ Alice 
said, quietly. “I am not going to divide 
honors with Edith to-day.”’ 

The luncheon was drawing to a close. 
Edith pushed aside the last untasted wine 
with a feeling of relief. The ordeal was 
nearly over. 

There was a slight stir in the room. The 
butler brought in a yellow envelope and 
placed it beside Mrs. Norwood’s plate. She 
saw it was a telegram, and witha bend of her 
head to her guests, tore it open. 

*¢ Alice!’ she cried—Mrs. Norwood was a 
nervous woman, and a very indiscreet one— 
“come with me, child.” They rushed trom 
the room together. The company about the 
table looked at each other helplessly. 
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«* Dare we see what is init ?’’ Mary Vaughn 
said, pointing to the telegram lying on Mrs. 
Norwood’s plate. 

‘¢ I think so,”’ Janet Prentice replied ; and 
leaving her seat she went to the head of the 
table and took it up. 

«Oh, girls!"’ she cried. 

They were all on their feet and standing 
about her as she read : 

“Lieutenant George Rathbon of 
regiment was killed to-day while rescuing a 
man under fire. A noble deed. There was 
no finer officer in the service.” 

The message was signed by the colonel of 
the regiment, and dated from a fort in the 
west. 

Mary Vaughn turned to Edith. “I will 
go with you to your carriage,” she said. 

The news spread like wildfire through the 
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city. Mrs. Graham heard of it, and hurried 
up to her daughter’s room. 

‘¢ Don’t come in, mother,” 
«* I could not bear it.”” 

The girl sat alone. She did not speak ; 
she did not think. She was conscious that 
she did not even feel. There was a numb 
sensation in her head, a stillness about her 
heart. 

Darkness came on. The lights in the hall 
dimly illumined her room through the tran- 
som. She heard noises, but they seemed afar 
off. Then for hours everything was still. 
But through it all Edith saw a fearless soldier 
riding in among the swift flying bullets of the 
Indians. She saw the stern, set face, the 
flashing, beautiful eyes. She recognized the 
courage that dared death. 

Edith covered her face with her hands, but 
could not shut out the scene. It repeated it- 
self in continuous circles in her brain. “ How 
mean our fancied courage is, compared to 
this !*’ 

A pale gray grew in the room. 

Edith clasped her hands to her head and 
rose to her feet. : 

«¢ My letter! It never reached him! He 
never knew! *” she said, exultantly. She fell 
upon her knees. ‘* George, this is the only 
good that could have come of this to me. 
You never knew.” 

For now— 


Edith said, 


‘© What to him were friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman?’’ 


The morning thrust itself in through the 
shutters. The noise of the world began 
again. 

* * * * * 

Edith did not leave her room that day, nor 
the next, nor for many days. 

But the preparations for the wedding went 
bravely on. 





PERE ANTOINE 


BY STEWART S. MAC LEAN 


Ere Antoine, as the neighbors called him, 
was a shoemaker. Year in and year 
out you could see him sitting at his 

little doorway in the sunny court. A smile 
was on his face, but it was sad; for Pére 
Antoine had a secret. The neighbors shook 
their heads and touched their foreheads 
significantly. 

A wheezy hand-organ came into the court 
one day and began to play La Marseillaise. 
The children danced on the worn flagstones, 
and sang, too, for did they not know it? 
But Pére Antoine did not hear them—he sat 
in his door, a far away look in his eyes—a 
far away love in his heart. Tears stood in 
his eyes—how she had loved La Marseil- 
laise! How often had they sung it together 
in dear France, so many years ago, before !— 
why, he had taught itto her! And as the 
sense of utter loneliness came over him he 
wept bitterly. But the children danced mer- 
rily and shouted. 

It was evening, and Pére Antoine was re- 
turning from the quiet chapel, where he never 
failed to go and pray the Mother of Sorrows 
for his lost one. There was a grand ball at 
the garden—he would watch them going in. 
Among the throng of sightseers he elbowed 
his way until he stood near the entrance. , 

One after another they left their car- 
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riages, ** arrayed in purple and fine linen,”’ a 
bystander said, but Pére Antoine did not know 
what he meant. 

See—jewels, pearls, flowers, beauty—un- 
happiness. He sighed: and she had left him 
for this. 

Another carriage rolled up. The door 
opened. 

What!. Did he not know that face! Oh 
God, it was she ! 

With a beseeching cry he started forward. 

** Annette !—for God’s sake! Sister!*’ 

The crowd peered curiously. A moment 
the stately woman looked at him—and was 
gone. 

With a great sigh he fell. ‘*He has 
fainted,” some one said. But Pére Antoine 
had not fainted—he was at rest ! 

And far up the street the organ played 
La Marseillaise. 





A VITAL NECESSITY 


«¢ When I look at Snobleigh de Vere, I won- 
der what use ancesters are, anyway!” 

“ What use? Why, without them Snob- 
leigh would be forced to attempt the impos- 
sible feat of beimg a gentleman himself ! ” 


THE FEMININE TOUGH ON RIVERSIDE 
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4) ae are some things about England 


and the English which are commend- 

able in some ways and reprehensible 
in others. I like their conservatism, but I 
cannot admire their slowness, It takes them 
generally years to adopt an idea or to get the 
impression of an innovation into their heads. 
Just now they are busily engaged in discussing 
how to dress on small incomes. 

I gave the figures, I believe, as near as I 
can give figures. I have no head for the 
multiplication or subtraction table, and frac- 
tions are really “vulgar.’’ I do not intend a 
pun. I could not make one, and besides, I 
consider puns atrocious. Figures are useful, 
however, to add up one’s income, otherwise I 
should rather have my solicitor or my banker 
arrange them. Meadows has had charge of 
the household, and even traveling expenses. I 
give him so much a month, and he pays all 
bills for me. (When shall I meet his like 
again?) My English friend is authority for 
the statement that a man who wants to be 
well dressed cannot do with less than four 


re 


pairs of trousers, while two pairs in stock can 
be reckoned as bearing the brunt of river ex- 
cursions or the seaside. ‘“ River excursions" 
are unknown. here, but I believe they are 
more or less the favorite middle-class amuse- 
ment in England during the summer. 

The English writer allows eighteen shillings 
a pair for trousers. Eighteen shillings! What 
could we get on this side of the water for that 
amount? I donot believe you could purchase 
a pair in Baxter Street, of the second hand 
shops, for eighteen shillings (about four dollars 
and a half). I never found the place in Eng- 
land where you could get ready made (not 
measured) anything whatever for eighteen 
shillings, or anything you would care to 
wear. Thus, our friend places the whole 
expenditure for trousers at /2 12s., or 
about $17. Some cheaper failors will make 
you trousers at $6, and $8, and $10 a 
pair. 

Trousers are never good unless made to 
order. Of course I am not giving my own 
ideas, but I am arranging matters on an eco- 
nomical basis. There are three or four places in 
New York which make trousers at $6 and $8. 
I have never tried them. I should prefer to 
have one pair of trousers from a reputable 
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tailor at $13 rather than two or three cheap 
articles. 

Now to continue : 

The writer to whom I refer growls at 
patent leather boots which cost £2. I con- 


fess myself, for ready made articles that is 


I can get delightful patent 


a little expensive. 
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leathers in New York for $6 and $8, made to 
order, from the very best men, and I know 
that $2, and $3, and $4, and upward, will 
obtain excellent ready made patents. I paid 
for five pairs of patent leather pumps, made 
at an excellent place in Paris, $12 a pair. 
Although I do not care for French shoes, I 
must say their patent leathers are good. I 
have had them five years, and I could still 
wearthem. But for shoes and footgear the 
Americans are now in the lead. I think the 
English russet shoes with the protruding soles 
very smart, but we can have the same things 
made here, which have more finish and are 
more durable. However, the English writer 
insists that fifteen shillings is all he would 
wish to pay for patent leather shoes, and calf 
leather at eighteen shillings. A frock coat 
and waistcoat from a good London tailor will 
be £4, and a lounge coat and waistcoat £3. 
With the trousers, the writer argues, you can 
change coats and waistcoats, and thus be 
ready for any social affair between ten and 
six in the day. Three hats are necessary for 
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this outfit—a silk hat at eighteen shillings, a 
felt hat at twelve shillings, and a straw hat at 
three shillings. The overcoats needed are 
two. A good winter coat costs four guineas, 
and a summer coat, £2 ros., leaving a mar- 
gin from all this of £2 18s. for linen, gloves, 
ties and repairs. The evening coat and ap- 
purtenances are not mentioned, as every Eng- 
lishman is supposed to come into the world, 
if he is born after candlelight, in evening 
dress. However, pleasantry aside, I suppose 
this same person would invest in a five guinea 
elastic evening suit, the advertisements of which 
we see in all the current English weeklies. 

All this sounds very well, but it is not true. 
I do not think even an 
Englishman—who is more 
independent than we in his 
opinions—would be satis- 
fied in such a cheap array, 
so that the £20 a year, or 
$100, would not suit him. 
As for us, under the same 
conditions we would have 
to have a frock coat and 
waistcoat, which would be 
at the very least $50; a 
lounge suit, at the very 
least $40—a lounge coat 
and waistcoat would be no 
"| economy, and the entire 
y suit would come about to 

od the same figure. A half 
Uy, Wh j dozen shirts, white, to sup- 
ly foul plement our stock, at $50. 
" : Ten dollars for gloves in 
the season — representing 
| our evening and our after- 
noon gloves, You can get 
extremely good gloves in 
New York for $1 a pair 
for afternoon wear. A 
silk hat costs from $5 to 
$8, a derby or felt $5, 
and__ the 
ft / very best 
hatter in 
this city 
has_ been 
selling 
this sum- 
mer very & 
smart straws at $3. 

Thus, I could put the 
sum $250 as a good limit, 
although [ might bring it 
down lower—and this does 
not include the evening 
clothes, but the underwear, 
ties, linen, etc., as well as 
boots and shoes. I would 
rather spend that amount— 
you could not get passage 
to England under $100— 
in New York, and have 
the satisfaction of wearing’ 
well-finished clothes from 
good tailors. Of course, 
if you want something 
more expensive, and some- 
thing smarter, your frock coat and waistcoat, 
well finished with silk lining, etc., would cost 
you at least eighty dollars at any of the very 
good tailors. Your evening suit would be 
one hundred, and your lounge suits not 
under fifty dollars. But you can wear one of 


these suits for two seasons, and even more, 
and then you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they fit you. 

I should rather be the economical New 
York young man than the cheap British 
‘“«swell."’ Cheap English clothing is simply 
horrible. The same idea prevails among a 
certain class of people who go abroad for 
economy. You can live in Europe much 
cheaper than here, but how? You would not 
be content to have chambers in Hoboken or 
Jersey City, and yet you would cheerfully 
take an apartment in an obscure, dingy part 
of Paris,or on the Surray side, just to say 
that you were “ living abroad.”’ 

I have found Berlin expensive, Rome 
simply exorbitant, and as for Paris, one can- 
not live as one would live here for the same 
figures. Americans have ruined Paris. Prices 
of every commodity are double and triple 
what they were some years ago. I can give 
you an instance, although not exactly in my 
domain. I had some commissions last year 
to order goods for some New York women. 
I found at the three great shops in Paris, 
famous for their gloves, handkerchiefs, etc., 
that the prices had advanced about four 
francs from three years ago. In confidence, 
a married man told me that certain articles of 
intimate lingerie could to-day be obtained in 
New York, with about a dollar difference in 
the price. London even is ruined. The 
cyclists in their eagerness to find obscure 
Dickens-like inns 
have simply 
turned the heads 
of every tavern 
keeper in the 
country. 

I think I have 
become quite pa- 
triotic to-day, al- 
though I think it 
is not good form 
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to howl and yell over one’s country, unless 
there is occasion, and I have done this in the 
face of terrific obstacles. I have, as usual, 
been a victim toa defective Newport time-table, 
and have been also one of that mournful band 
trudging down a steamboat’s gangway in the 
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dismal gray of a Monday morning. I am an 
ardent admirer of my country in autumn—ot 
its rural beauties. There is nothing like our 
Indian summer. Our winters are beastly, and 
our summers muggy and damp when not tor- 
rid. I can manage to exist quietly in town, 
taking a few little journeys to the seaside and 
to country places near the city, but when the 
fatal month of August approaches I am ex- 
hausted and literally ‘done for.”’ I then 
pine for something new. I intend next sum- 
mer to take a couple of months at a Japanese 
watering place. 





FOREIGN NOTES 


Ome months ago I predicted that this sea- 
son would be one consecrated to jewels, 
and the truth of my words has now been 

proved, for wherever one goes there is a flash 
of jewels. Some innovations in this line are 
very pretty; for instance, the tiny turquoise 
brooches set in brilliants, which are made to 
fasten the lace-trimmed fichus. On the other 
hand, I must put in a word of warning 
against the now quite modern custom of fas- 
tening down the waist bands with costly 
ornaments at the back, for many greedy 
eyes are fixed upon the diamond, and emerald 
lizards or single stone mounted, gold safety 
pins, which are so much worn at weddings, 
garden parties, or other outdoor functions. 
At the wedding of Princess Héléne d’Or- 
leans a pretty little lady lost a magnificent 
ruby pin surrounded with huge brilliants, 
which secured the wide gros-grain belt of her 
dress, but when she complained, with tears in 
her eyes, of this loss to her husband, he said, 
somewhat impatiently, that if women must in- 
sist on foolishly sticking their valuables at 
their back, they get nothing but what they 
deserve when they lose them. While talking 
of jewels I may as well state that emeralds 
are coming very much to the front, and that 
they are the proper thing to wear, both at night 
and during the day time, intermingled with a 
quantity of fine diamonds. They certainly 
are very becoming to blondes, and to women 
of medium coloring or pale complexion ; more- 
over, they go admirably with the delicate hues 
of the dresses now so much in favor. E. 








YACHTING GOWNS — HATS—WRAPS — CABIN 
TOILETTES—-BATHING COSTUMES, AND COL- 
ORS 


Ocially, July is nothing more or less than 
S) an escarmouche, a lively, brisk skirmish, 
a prelude to the brilliant action of Au- 
gust’s flying artillery. Then we shall have 
booming of guns to herald far and near the 
victories of sport and fashion. Then shall 
the winners receive the well-earned laurels of 
both battles. 

August has come to belong preéminently to 
the maidens and youths of the land. All its 
pleasures demand vigor, force, enthusiasm 
and endurance. The included woman is 
holding her own bravely, receiving her goodly 
share of success, and growing handsomer 
every year, because of the benefits of exercise 
and freedom. Youth, at a certain age, counts 
nothing in life so precious as the bliss of a 
summer. Looking back in after years, people 
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find that their chiefest happiness, their most 
momentous experiences sprang from those 
merry days and nights. Can it be wondered 
at, that as maters and paters, the great social 
body should unite all their energies on this 
auspicious month to make sons and daugh- 
ters supremely happy, remembering the days 
of their own youth? 

In addition to the usual gaiety of the 
month, we shall have the red-letter days of 
race week, a time of untiring festivity, and 
correspondingly beauteous apparel, not only 
for our own pleasure, but to honor the 
strangers within our gates. Cup week will 
bring to the fore, more admiringly than ever, 
those smart alpaca gowns, that abroad and at 
home are such a success. Those who were 
fortunate enough to secure a ceitain wonder- 
ful blue shade of mohair may like to know 
they have what love nor money cannot now 
buy. The manufactories are exhausted. 

White alpacas, worn at a dress function on 
board a yacht, are quite the most fetching 
gowns to be seen. It goes without saying, 
when well made. As for colors of gowns to 
be worn on a cruise, blue and white are, by 
long odds, the most effective and satisfactory. 
This has been proven over and over. Noth- 
ing ever seems quite so harmonious with the 
cool greens of the sea, and the blue of the 
skies and the exquisite finish, the neatness 
and trimness of a yacht, as white apparel for 
manor woman. Blue never looks better, on 
the other hand, than when the skies and 
water are gray. The strength and beauty of 
the color then tells delightfully. 

Apropos of yachting, four gowns belonging 
to an enthusiastic yachtswoman, all as simple 
as they are smart, are making their way in a 
box to as fine a steam yacht as floats to-day 
in our harbor. They had been shown to an 
intimate circle with all the delight of well 
regulated womanhood off for a 
month’s cruise, with some hours 
daily for study of navigation. 
There is no reason why a woman 
should not understand the laws of 
navigation and the art of sailing a 
vessel when her fancy lies in that 
direction. To love a thing well 
is to understand it well, mais reven- 
ous. 

Two of these yachting gowns 
were blue, and the other two white. 
The first, a navy blue, the finest of 
tweed, with plain skirt not at all as 
full as those we walk in. This 
had a round bodice and was belted 
in with a white kid belt, fastened 
by a handsome gold buckle with 
nautical design in enamel. Mod- 
erate gigot sleeves, the lower arm 
strapped across by two narrow bands of white 
kid, pointed at one end, and fastened down 
with white enameled buttons. The same 
kid straps on the bodice, two lying horizon- 
tally two inches below the collar band, and 
two a little above the belt line. A broad flat 
plait of tweed descended over these bands in 
front, forming a slight pouch effect, and en- 
tering the belt. These kid straps were also 
fastened by buttons, and were about the 
width of narrow ribbon. The neck band 
of white satin ribbon tied in a bow at the 
back. There was a blue jacket to match, 
lined with heavy white watered silk, square in 
the back and seamless. A black Cowes hat, 
with black quill feathers at the side, caught 
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down by an enameled flag-pin, the club colors 
showing very brilliantly. 

The second blue gown was much paler, 
more on the hyacinth shade. The skirt, a 
duplicate of the other; in fact, all four skirts 
were of the same dimensions and untrimmed. 
The bodice was cut to show quite an expanse 
of white cloth vest, embroidered with a min- 
ute Dresden flower in pale yellow Freach cot- 
ton, and buttoned with small carved pearl 
buttons. Above the vest a lingerie chemis- 
ette, with yellow Valenciennes. Very broad 
revers of blue cloth overlaid by white, turned 
over in front, well on the gigot sleeves, and a 
deep collar of white cloth superimposed on 
blue, en matelot, fell on the back over the 
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shoulders. Cuffs in both white and blue, 
turned over at the wrists. The girdle was 
also of white cloth, extremely narrow, with 
the least finish in the back, a few loops only. 
White gatin ribbon stock, with bow in the 
back, and a small lingerie collar turning over. 
A turban, with waved brim, in coarse blue 
straw, was jauntily trimmed with several blue 
wings, dark and light ones, and large white 
satin rosettes. 

A simple hat is made of white mousseline 
de soie over a tulle form. The brim is cov- 
ered with Maline lace rufflings. A wreath of 
bows across the front, in changeable pink and 
opal-green Liberty silk, gives the daintiest, 
lightest, softest effect imaginable. 
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Fig. 1478 and 1477—Show collarette over 
bodice of plaited chiffon. This model is ex- 
tremely becoming to long, slender throats. 

Fig. 1480—Bonnet composed of green car- 
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nations with black centres. Lace stock orna- 
mented with ribbon bows. 


Fig. 1479—Bodice trimmed with epaulette 


and vest of lace. 

Figs. 1475 and 1476—White silk ground 
covered with figured design in black. Solid 
yoke of black satin covered with jetted lace, 
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Figs. 1534 and 1535—Fichu-like arrange- 
ment of fine lawn and lace. 

Fig. 1482—Another variety of fichu fas- 
tened in front with ribbons and flowers. 
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Fig. 1497—Novel arrangement of plaits in 
front of skirt and bodice. The epaulettes are 
composed of puffs of the gown material. Solid 
yoke of English work. 

Fig. 1509— Yachting costume of blue serge, 
with white cloth waistcoat and revers and col- 
lar. 

Fig. 1498—Odd shirring effects are shown 


on this costume, which was worn at the Paris 
races, Itis of white, brocaded in shaded reds. 
The shirrings are fine white gauze, laid over 
pale blue. The yoke is of the blue, covered 
with elaborate network of fine iridescent 
beads. 

Fig. 1503—Fancy collarette of linen lawn, 
insertion and lace edging. 
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Fig. 1502—Figured swiss, trimmed with in- 
sertions and edgings of lace on skirt, as wel! 
as bodice. 


Fig. 1499—Uulity costume of irregular 
check, black and white fine wool material. 
Girdle of black satin. 


Fig. 1500—Short shoulier cape or cloth, 
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with stole fronts, Trimming fancy braid. 


Fig. 1494—W hite satin yoke embroidered 
in jet, to be worn over white gauze or chiffon 
bodice. 


Fig. 1501—Blue and white check traveling 
costume, with band of braided trimming on 
skirt. 
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LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


THE GOOD-HUMORED TOLERATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE 
BRITISH CAPITAL—GRAND BALL GIVEN BY 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, WHERE 
DECORUM AND THE SMART SET WERE OP- 
PRESSIVELY IN EVIDENCE—THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK APPARENTLY IN ILL 
HEALTH—THE VULGAR FAD OF JEWELRY 
WEARING IN DAYLIGHT 


a good-tempered, easy-going and stolid 

race. Where else in the world would a 
handful of foreign visitors be permitted to or- 
ganize as a public celebration a national vic- 
tory over the very people among whom they 
happened to have pitched their tent? Imag- 
ine the English celebrating Waterloo, or the 
Germans Sedan, in Paris! Yet, nothing but 
good humor and friendly interest were mani- 
fested here in the meet of the American 
carriages in Hyde Park, organized to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July! Some thirty 
vehicles of trans-Atlantic build were on the 
ground, and although the scene was, of course, 
infinitely less imposing than a meet of any of 
our great coaching clubs, still, the affair may 
be described as having been a popular success. 
Among the thirty American equipages pres- 
ent, over half were buggies, and the wonder- 
ing British public was permitted to learn how 
wheels can be almost as fine and delicate as 
gossamer, without shivering their spokes un- 
der their load. The most prominent mem- 
bers of the American Colony in London who 
figured in the drive were Mr. G. Meacham 
Swan, Mr. H. C. Hackney and Mr. G. B. 
Stone, members of the Committee ; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. T. Clark and Mr. H. L. Mills. 
The vehicles made only one circuit of the 
Park, which was crowded by spectators afoot, 
mounted and in carriages. The regulations 
against an unduly quick pace proved so 
irksome to the free-driving instincts of the 
trans-Atlantic sportsmen, however, that the 
Committee decided to secure some relaxation 
of the ordinary police rules at next year’s 
gathering. 

One of the events of the week has been the 
grand ball given by the young Duchess of 
Sutherland. It was the first entertainment of 
the kind that has taken place at Stafford 
House for many a year, and much interest 
was expressed as to how this most magnificent 
and palatial of all London mansions would 
appear under the new and brilliant regime 
inaugurated by its young mistress. Stafford 
House is so grand and superb that Queen 
Victoria, when calling upon her intimate 
friend, the grandmother of the present Duke, 
would remark: ‘ You see, Duchess, I am 
coming from my house to visit you in your 
palace!" The young Duchess has been 
ill lately, and there were ominous rumors that 
her ball would have to be postponed. This, 
fortunately, did not prove true, and it came off 
on Friday with the greatest possible éclat ; 
but I am forced to acknowledge that it was 
almost too smart to be very amusing. There 
were too many royalties and too much 
decorum, and dancing did not really begin in 
good earnest until the ‘* Personages’’ had 
left. 

The evening began by a very gorgeous 
dinner, which was immediately followed by 


iy must be confessed that the English are 


VOGUE 


the opening of the ball. Splendidly decorated 
from roof to basement with flowers and 
electric lights, Stafford House appeared at its 
best. The Princess of Wales and her daugh- 
ters were much admired, all three wearing 
exquisite white gowns, scintillating with 
diamonds and other priceless gems. The 
Duchess of Portland seemed almost too deli- 
cate and ethereal to support the comparatively 
enormous weight of the family diamonds she 
wore. I may say here, that for evening wear 
tulle has entirely superseded chiffon or silk 
muslin. The Duchess of Sutherland was 
gowned in a veritable cloud of white silk tulle, 
dotted all over with pink rosebuds, and around 
her shapely neck hung string upon string of 
huge pink pearls, tastened with clusters of 
diamonds. The Duke and Duchess of York 
were present, and aroused much comment by 
their worn and delicate appearance. 

The garden party given by the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg at Clarence House was a 
frightfully crowded affair, and characterized 
by such a disgraceful mobbing of the royal 
personages present that they were compelled 
to remain for the most of the afternoon in the 
seclusion of the marquee, or tent set aside 
for their use. All kinds of extraordinary 
people had been invited, and it may certainly 
be asserted that a large portion of the guests 
had never been admitted to a presentation at 
Court. 

In spite of the heavy and sudden showers 
which had marked the advent of the day, 
there were some magnificent toilettes displayed. 
One of our fashion leaders, who is tall and 
handsome, wore a black satin skirt, full and 
plain, lined with a large check of black and 
white silk, with a little running design on it 
in pale pink, The bodice was entirely veiled 
in black, closely plaited tulle, caught under a 
deep yoke collar of glittering jet. The 
sleeves were of the big check flowered silk, 
wide and ample, and turned back at the wrist 
with a full plaited gauntlet cuff. Around the 
slender waist was a girdle and fringed basque 
of jet, which fell gracefully almost to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, finished off with deep points 
bick and front, and forming a dainty network 
of brilliant rays. The bonnet accompanying 
this pretty costume was of jet, trimmed with 
ospreys and shaded orchids. Another pretty 
dress which I admirea there was of gauze, 
printed thickly over with a design of rose 
petals, rather deep in hue. This gauze was 
made up over shot silk of deep crimson and 
pale pink, and was hemmed with a thick 
ruche of pinked-out silk. 

Rather questionable, as far as taste is con- 
cerned, is the new fashion for women to load 
themselves with jewelry during the day time. 
Buckles, clasps, pendants, brooches, earrings, 
nay, even collars of pearls and diamonds, not 
to mention small tiaras, which are introduced 
nowadays in the trimming of hats and bonnets, 
turn modern women into perambulating show 
cases, and the effect is by no means good, es- 
pecially when very young married women and 
girls are concerned. In this respect our 
royal family has always given an excellent 
example ; for, excepting on state occasions, 
they wear but few, if any, magnificent jewels, 
and the other day at Clarence House, the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales wore 
not a single ornament, excepting some very 
pretty and dainty bonnet pins in the shape of 
acorns, made of single pearls, mounted in little 
cups of diamonds. 
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IN BEHALF OF THE FOURFOOTED 
HELPLESS VICTIMS OF CRUELTY 


T has often seemed to me that women 
could do much to mitigate the sufferings 
of their dumb fellaw creatures if they 

were only willing to take a little trouble about 
it. A long experience asa defender of the 
horse against man’s brutality or ignorance 
has shown me that much good can be accom- 
plished by a little determination on the part 
of any woman who really cares to do what 
she can, and knows how much she can do. 

The mere fact of being watched and 
spoken to will often restrain merely thoughtless 
cruelty, while the brutal man, though he may 
pour forth a torrent of abuse (which does no 
one harm but himself), will generally refrain 
from further brutality if spoken to decidedly. 

A few incidents will make my point clear. 

Some years ago excavations were being 
made for a building opposite my residence. 
As the excavation grew deeper, and the work 
of hauling out earth and stones became 
harder, the unfortunate horses were brutally 
beaten. My mother, passing by one day, 
encountered a scene of this character, several 
Italian brutes whipping the overloaded horses 
at the foot of the steep incline, while a second 
team stood idly by. She interfered boldly 
and decidedly, saying : 

**I cannot allow this. 
team.” 

Cessation of hostilities for a moment. 

‘« Ain’t got no rope.”” 

«Find one, then, or borrow one—or go buy 
a clothes line.”’ 

More grumbling, but of course, in a mo- 
ment or two the rope was produced, the idle 
team hitched on, and the wagon dragged up 
the incline. 

A few days later, in a pouring rain, I found 
a wagon loaded with wet earth, closely packed, 
stalled on this same incline, with four men 
beating the unlucky team. I attacked them 
at once, ably seconded by an old Irishwoman 
with a shawl over her head, and possessed of a 
highly seasoned vocabulary which not one of 
the men could have surpassed. For half an 
hour she stood by me gallantly, pouring out a 
torrent of abuse, and the result of my steady 
arguing and her steady swearing was that the 
men finally dumped half of their load and no 
more blows fell on the horses that day. If 
the old Irishwoman died of pneumonia after 
the wetting she underwent, I am fain to be- 
lieve her profanity that day was not scored up 
against her. After this the cruel abuse of the 
horses reached such a pitch that the S. P. C. 
A. was applied to, but their officers coming 
in uniform were always heralded from afar by 
the small boy, so they never could catch the 
men at any abuse. One rainy day, however, 
one of their officers, coming to speak to me 
about the case, sat in my window for a few 
minutes (while I wrote a letter asking fora 
man in plain clothes), and saw ample cause 
for action, so we had the pleasure of seeing 
him arrest driver, contractor and team. 

As the direct or indirect result of this case, 
it has come about that in all excavations a 
tow horse or team is now used to help the 
heayily loaded wagons up, or, better still, a 
rope, with block and tackle, is attached to the 
engine used for drilling, and this hauls up 
horse and cart together. More anon. 

A Woman Who Did, and Does, ard Will 
Do. 
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VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


EXHIBITION OF CROWN JEWELS-——-THE CORPUS 
CHRISTI PROCESSION—-WHITE RIDING HABITS 


ES foreigners now staying at Vienna 





will do well to visit the renovated 
‘** Schatzkammer,”’ or Crown Jew- 
els Hall, at the ‘* Burg.’” The new ar- 
rangement leaves nothing to be desired ; for, 
whereas in olden days the magnificent treas- 
ures contained therein were so crowded to- 
gether that the view of some of the most 
precious objects was hampered, they are now 
superbly arranged, and can be seen to their 
best advantage. The Austrian crown jewels 
are far more magnificent than all of those 
contained in the treasure chamber of any 
other European Court. 

Among them is a sword hilt incrusted 
with gigantic sapphires, unique in size and 
beauty, which belonged to the first Emperor 
of Germany. The celebrated lance of St. 
Maurice, in the handle of which is inserted 
a nail from the true Cross, is also to be ad- 
mired there. The finest of Empress Eliza- 
beth’s jewels are almost permanently on 
exhibition at the * Schatzkammer,’’ being 
only removed on the rare occasions when she 
wants to wear them for some great cere- 
mony. She possesses the most marvelous 
set of emeralds in the whole world, some of 
them, indeed, reminding one of the Count 
»f Monte Cristo’s world-famed bonbonniére, 
ne, especially, being fully as large as a 
tangerine orange, and scooped out in the 
same fashion as the one so well described by 
Alexandre Dumas. Her Majesty’s love for 
emeralds isso well known that when the 
Shah of Persia visited Vienna, some twenty 
years ago, he presented her with a watch 
made of a single dark emerald of perfect 
color and shape, depending from a chate- 
laine of brilliants and emeralds of a truly 
fabulous value. 

I need hardly add that the Austrian 
treasure chamber also contains the regalia of 
Charlemagne taken from his grave at Aix- 
la~Chapelle, and which was used for many 
centuries at the coronation of all German 
Emperors, as this is a well known fact, and 
one which attracts a good half of the visi- 
tors to the ** Burg.’ Most interesting, too, 
is a diamond weighing over one hundred and 
thirty-six carats, that once belonged to 
Charles the Bold, and which seems to iilum- 
inate with its dazzling rays the entire glass 
case wherein it reposes. A little further on 
is placed an uncut emerald, supposed to be 
the largest ever discovered, for it weighs 
nigh onto three thousand carats. Nothing 
can give an idea of the gorgeousness of these 
priceless, antique collections of gems, weap- 
ons, tapestries, enamels, embroideries, old 
ivories and curios; and tourists are well re- 
paid for the time spent in examining the 
magnificent spectacle which is in store for 
them at the Imperial Palace. 

« The procession of the Corpus Christi took 
place under most favorable circumstances, 
and in the finest possible weather, a few 
days ago. Cavalry and infantry lined the 
streets which the procession was to follow, 
nd were in command of Field Marshal 
Count Geldern-Egmond Zu Arcen. The 
houses and shops were concealed from top to 
bottom under the silky folds of bright-hued 
draperies, constellated with knots and gar- 
lands of summer blossoms, while flags and 
banners hung from the windows and fluttered 
above the roofs. The Emperor, who arrived 
early, wore a Field Marshal’s uniform and 
as accompanied by several of the Arch- 
ikes. He was received on the steps of the 
rilliantly lighted Cathedral by the Cardinal 
’rince Archbishop in full canonicals. A 
few minutes later the long cortege left the 
Basilica and wended its way amid strains of 
music between a double row of soldiers. 
The Cordons of the Baldachin under which 
‘he Archbishop walked, upholding the 
slessed Sacrament, were held by Chamber- 
tins, flanked by pages who carried lighted 
candles. Following came the Emperor, and 












































































then his civil and military household, and 
the galaxy of dazzling uniforms and Court 
costumes worn by all these high dignitaries 
was a sight to delight all beholders. 

Ata balcony overlooking the Michaeler- 
platze stood Crown Princess Stephanie, who 
is supposed to be the best dressed woman in 
Europe, wearing a very becoming gown of 
black siik crépe over black satin, trimmed 
with a light and dainty embroidery of black 
and white jet, and a small bonnet composed 
of a garland of narcissus, finished off with 
black ospreys. With her was Archduchess 
Elizabeth-Marie, gowned in palest pearl-gray 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and look- 
ing her very best under the broad, undulating 
brim of a silvered straw hat covered with 
heliotrope and white violets. 

For those who are spending the summer 
months at Vienna there is no prettier ex- 
cursion than that to Laxemburg, the resi- 
dence of the widowed crown princess. This 
jewel of the middle ages, the architecture of 
which is absolutely exquisite, stands in the 
greenest and most luxuriant of parks, and 
mirrors itself in the translucent waters of a 
miniature lake, framed on all sides by cen- 
tury-old trees and blossoming aquatic plants. 
The greatest point of interest at Laxemburg 
is the Franzensburg, constructed on a tiny 
island in the middle of this lake, and which 
is reached by a medieval drawbridge. This 
building is, so to speak, the museum of 
the place, for it contains relics of the 
greatest interest. Beneath the halls above 
mentioned is the so-called Room of Justice, 
where all the instruments of torture em- 
ployed in those days are to be found. Sit- 
ting grimly on a g#tone bench is a life-like 
wax figure, loaded with chains, and truly 
gruesome to contemplate. The guide who 
leads one around often permits himself the 
liberty of startling visitors almost out of their 
wits by pressing a hidden spring in the wall, 
which causes this dismal figure to suddenly 
start to its feet with a soul-stirring clank of 
fetters, and I assure my readers that in the 
dim light of the vault-like chamber this 
spectacle is of a nature to almost frighten 
the bravest into hysterics. 

Let me conclude by introducing to Amer- 
ican sportswomen an innovation which may 
please them, as being certainly a great addi- 
tion to the comfort of horsewomen all over 
the world. It is, namely, that of white rid- 
ing habits for summer wear. They are made 
of plain twill or piqué—the skirt very short 
and narrow, and worn with a man’s ordinary 
white shirt, and well-fitting one-buttoned 
jacket. The accompanying hat is of white 
felt and of Tyrolese shape, adorned with a 
chamois-beard or snowy eagle’s plume. The 
beauty of this costume is its extreme light- 
ness, and also the possibility of having it 
washed as often as required. The knicker- 
bockers worn beneath it are also of piqué or 
white doeskin, and are met at the knee by 
white gaiters which fit snugly on to white 
lacquered shoes. 

Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, July, 1895. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


by, the feminine garb is becoming 

more and more tasteful and pretty, and 
that all the exaggerations which heralded 
the coming of the warm season have now 
entirely disappeared, and have been replaced 
by a chastened loveliness of attire very pleas- 
ant to look at. At the numerous garden 
parties, which closed the season here, it may 
be said that all the costumes were not only 
becoming, but thoroughly artistic as well. 
The Duchesse de Rohan appeared last week 
in a gown which, I may acknowledge in all 
humility, aroused both my envy and admira- 
tion. It was of pearl-shot gauze, having the 
changing colors of a freshly caught trout, 
and was made over the plainest possible green 
glacé silk, embroidered with a design of 
shaded hydrangeas, in tones of pink, pale 
blue and silver. The skirt was finished off 


I Am happy to say that, as the weeks pass 





with a thick ruche of the gauze all round the 
hem, held down in the middle by a garland 
of tiny hydrangeas, and over the shoulders 
was a fichu of Venetian point lace, arranged 
so as to cling closely to the figure, and fas- 
tened on the left side by a gorgeous antique 
buckle of rubies and diamonds, whence the 
ends of the lace fell to the bottom of the 
dress. The Duchesse carried in her hand a 
parasol thickly covered with hydrangea 
blossoms, and her beautiful head was shaded 
by a gigantic Louis Seize hat of finely shirred 
silk muslin of a pinkish gray, overshadowed 
by pale blue and pale pink feathers. 

Ancther of our fashion leaders appeared 
at the races of Auteuil, last Sunday, gowned 
in white muslin—not the old-fashioned plain 
and romantic ** mousseline” of our grand- 
mothers, but a fabric which had of muslin 
but the name, for it was incrusted and in- 
serted with priceless russet-colored point 
d’Alengon. ‘This was made up over drab 
silk, and the filmy folds of the corsage were 
drawn down beneath a wide white silk sash. 
The sleeves were short to the elbow, where 
they were met by untanned suede gloves, and 
the hat was a plain ‘‘sailor,’* of tan straw, 
trimmed with a white gros-grain ribbon. 

I mentioned in one of my letters to Vogue 
some time ago, that in the Parisian grand- 
monde the old-time curtsey had entirely 
superseded among women the stiff and un- 
graceful bow of later years. 1 will now let 
my readers into the secret of another court- 
eous novelty—if I may thus express myself— 
and it is, that lately men do not any longer 
offer their arm to ladies when passing from 
the dining-room into the drawing-room, or 
vice-versa, but that, as used to be the custom 
at the Court of the Louises, they extend 
their hand to their fair partners, and lightly 
grasping the tips of the latters gloved fingers 
they thus lead them to and from their places 
at the dinner table. This new custom goes 
very well with the flowery costumes and 
head-dresses of the hour, and if men only 
consented to relinquish their hideous modern 
costume and made up their minds to adopt the 
brocades and laces of their forefathers, the 
tableau would be complete. 

The Comtesse Greffuhle gave a dinner 
the other day in order to take leave of her 
friends before her departure fo: the country, 
which will remain in the annals of Parisian 
elegance as one of the most perfect functions 
of this kind ever given. The decoration of 
the dining-room was thoroughly original, and 
although I have seen almost everything that 
can be done to render a dinner table attrac- 
tive, still I was both surprised and delighted 
at the geniality of the idea. The festive 
board was an oblong, through which open- 
ings had been made in order to allow the 
slender stems and feathery verdure of tall 
fern-palms to pass and form a bower over the 
head of the guests. This light foliage was 
decorated with iridescent clusters of small 
electric lights, and wreaths of roses both 
crimson and pink hung from one palm tree 
to the other in an interlacement of fragrant 
blooms. From this network of roses hung 
tufts of stephanotis and mimosas. In lieu 
of a table-cloth the table was covered with 
a litter of rose leaves, and the silver, gold, 
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china and crystal were all genuinely antique. 
When the major domo opened the doors lead- 
ing to the banqueting hall and announced 
**Madame la Comtesse est servie,’’ there 
was a murmur of admiration from the aristo- 
cratic crowd present, amounting almost to 
stupefaction, for we could not help fancying 
for a moment that we had been transported 
by some magic spell from a modern drawing- 
room into a choice part of fairyland, 

Smoking-rooms for the use of ladies have 
become now so general that there is hardly 
to be found in Paris, Vienna, or even Lon- 
don, a well-appointed house where such an 
apartment does not exist We retire after 
dinner to these pretty buen-retiros with as 
much ‘* sans géne *’ as do the men to their 
fumoirs, and leaving the latter to their some- 
what too piquant post-prandial anecdotes, we 
ensconce ourselves on the most comfortable 
of Oriental sofas to enjoy our scented papi- 
lettos! Indeed, these sofas are the all-im- 
portant piece of furniture in the feminine 
smoking-room, for I regret to say that many 
of my fair sisters have contracted the rather 
too ‘* nonchalant ’’ habit of sitting ‘*a la 
turque,”’ a custom which may be very grace- 
ful, but which is certainly absolutely devoid 
of any pretence to decorum. 

It may be of use to my readers to know ex- 
actly how these divans are manufactured, 
They must be as long and as broad as possi- 
ble, lining, in fact, the entire walls of the 
room, and are provided with strong elastic 
springs. The covering is generally of Indian 
embroidery, Egyptian silk or Verdure ‘tapes- 
try, and they are provided with a truly amaz- 
ing quantity of cushions in all shapes, sizes 
and forms. 

In country houses and chateaux it has 
been decreed that the ordinary table 
silver should be replaced by a more informal 
** argenterie,’’ made in imitation of the 
celebrated black silver Russian Jula ware. 
Knives, forks, spoons, épérgnes, salt-cellars, 
mustard-pots, etc., etc., are all of that som- 
bre metal, on which bright silver designs and 
arabesques run in fantastic patterns, and I 
am willing to acknowledge that the effect 
produced is very pretty, especially when 
coupled with the dark-crimson, royal-blue, 
or Malachite-green china, which is to be 
found on the tables of so many of our chate- 
laines. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, July, 1895. 
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LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE GOOD-HUMORED TOLERATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE 
BRITISH CAPITAL—GRAND BALL GIVEN BY 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, WHERE 
DECORUM AND THE SMART SET WERE OP- 
PRESSIVELY IN EVIDENCE—THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK APPARENTLY IN ILL 
HEALTH—THE VULGAR FAD OF JEWELRY 
WEARING IN DAYLIGHT 


T must be confessed that the English are 
] a good-tempered, easy-going and stolid 
race. Where else in the world would a 
handful of foreign visitors be permitted to or- 
ganize as a public celebration a national vic- 
tory over the very people among whom they 
happened to have pitched their tent? Imag- 
ine the English celebrating Waterloo, or the 
Germans Sedan, in Paris! Yet, nothing but 
good humor and friendly interest were mani- 
fested here in the meet of the American 
carriages in Hyde Park, organized to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July! Some thirty 
vehicles of trans-Atlantic build were on the 
ground, and although the scene was, of course, 
infinitely less imposing than a meet of any of 
our great coaching clubs, still, the affair may 
be described as having been a popular success. 
Among the thirty American equipages pres- 
ent, over half were buggies, and the wonder- 
ing British public was permitted to learn how 
wheels can be almost as fine and delicate as 
gossamer, without shivering their spokes un- 
der their load. The most prominent mem- 
bers of the American Colony in London who 
figured in the drive were Mr. G. Meacham 
Swan, Mr. H. C. Hackney and Mr. G. B. 
Stone, members of the Committee ; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. T. Clark and Mr. H. L. Mills. 
The vehicles made only one circuit of the 
Park, which was crowded by spectators afoot, 
mounted and in carriages. The regulations 
against an unduly quick pace proved so 
irksome to the free-driving instincts of the 
trans-Atlantic sportsmen, however, that the 
Committee decided to secure some relaxation 
of the ordinary police rules at next year’s 
gathering. 

One of the events of the week has been the 
grand ball given by the young Duchess of 
Sutherland. It was the first entertainment of 
the kind that has taken place at Stafford 
House for many a year, and much interest 
was expressed as to how this most magnificent 
and palatial of all London mansions would 
appear under the new and brilliant regime 
inaugurated by its young mistress. Stafford 
House is so grand and superb that Queen 
Victoria, when calling upon her intimate 
triend, the grandmother of the present Duke, 
would remark: * You see, Duchess, I am 
coming from my house to visit you in your 
palace !"’ The young Duchess has been 
ill lately, and there were ominous rumors that 
her ball would have to be postponed. This, 
fortunately, did not prove true, and it came off 
on Friday with the greatest possible éclat ; 
but I am forced to acknowledge that it was 
almost too smart to be very amusing. There 
were too many royalties and too much 
decorum, and dancing did not really begin in 
good earnest until the ‘* Personages’’ had 
left. 

The evening began by a very gorgeous 
dinner, which was immediately followed by 
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the opening of the ball. Splendidly decorated 
from roof to basement with flowers and 
electric lights, Stafford House appeared at its 
best. The Princess of Wales and her daugh- 
ters were much admired, all three wearing 
exquisite white gowns, scintillating with 
diamonds and other priceless gems. The 
Duchess of Portland seemed almost too deli- 
cate and ethereal to support the comparatively 
enormous weight of the family diamonds she 
wore. I may say here, that for evening wear 
tulle has entirely superseded chiffon or silk 
muslin. The Duchess of Sutherland was 
gowned in a veritable cloud of white silk tulle, 
dotted all over with pink rosebuds, and around 
her shapely neck hung string upon string of 
huge pink pearls, fastened with clusters of 
diamonds. The Duke and Duchess of York 
were present, and aroused much comment by 
their worn and delicate appearance. 

The garden party given by the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg at Clarence House was a 
frightfully crowded affair, and characterized 
by such a disgraceful mobbing of the royal 
personages present that they were compelled 
to remain for the most of the afternoon in the 
seclusion of the marquee, or tent set aside 
for their use. All kinds of extraordinary 
people had been invited, and it may certainly 
be asserted that a large portion of the guests 
had never been admitted to a presentation at 
Court. 

In spite of the heavy and sudden showers 
which had marked the advent of the day, 
there were some magnificent toilettes displayed. 
One of our fashion leaders, who is tall and 
handsome, wore a black satin skirt, full and 
plain, lined with a large check of black and 
white silk, with a little running design on it 
in pale pink, The bodice was entirely veiled 
in black, closely plaited tulle, caught under a 
deep yoke collar of glittering jet. The 
sleeves were of the big check flowered silk, 
wide and ample, and turned back at the wrist 
with a full plaited gauntlet cuff. Around the 
slender waist was a girdle and fringed basque 
of jet, which fell gracefully almost to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, finished off with deep points 
bick and front, and forming a dainty network 
of brilliant rays. The bonnet accompanying 
this pretty costume was of jet, trimmed with 
ospreys and shaded orchids. Another pretty 
dress which I admired there was of gauze, 
printed thickly over with a design of rose 
petals, rather deep in hue. This gauze was 
made up over shot silk of deep crimson and 
pale pink, and was hemmed with a thick 
ruche of pinked-out silk. 

Rather questionable, as far as taste is con- 
cerned, is the new fashion for women to load 
themselves with jewelry during the day time. 
Buckles, clasps, pendants, brooches, earrings, 
nay, even collars of pearls and diamonds, not 
to mention small tiaras, which are introduced 
nowadays in the trimming of hats and bonnets, 
turn modern women into perambulating show 
cases, and the effect is by no means good, es- 
pecially when very young married women and 
girls are concerned. In this respect our 
royal family has always given an excellent 
example ; for, excepting on state occasions, 
they wear but few, if any, magnificent jewels, 
and the other day at Clarence House, the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales wore 
not a single ornament, excepting some very 
pretty and dainty bonnet pins in the shape of 
acorns, made of single pearls, mounted in little 
cups of diamonds. 
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IN BEHALF OF THE FOURFOOTED 
HELPLESS VICTIMS OF CRUELTY 


T has often seemed to me that women 
I could do much to mitigate the sufferings 
of their dumb fellow creatures if they 
were only willing to take a little trouble about 
it. A long experience asa defender of the 
horse against man’s brutality or ignorance 
has shown me that much good can be accom- 
plished by a little determination on the part 
of any woman who really cares to do what 
she can, and knows how much she can do. 

The mere fact of being watched and 
spoken to will often restrain merely thoughtless 
cruelty, while the brutal man, though he may 
pour forth a torrent of abuse (which does no 
one harm but himself), will generally refrain 
from further brutality if spoken to decidedly. 

A few incidents will make my point clear. 

Some years ago excavations were being 
made for a building opposite my residence. 
As the excavation grew deeper, and the work 
of hauling out earth and stones became 
harder, the unfortunate horses were brutally 
beaten. My mother, passing by one day, 
encountered a scene of this character, several 
Italian brutes whipping the overloaded horses 
at the foot of the steep incline, while a second 
team stood idly by. She interfered boldly 
and decidedly, saying : 

‘‘I cannot allow this. Put on that other 
team.” 

Cessation of hostilities for a moment. 

‘« Ain’t got no rope.”” 

** Find one, then, or borrow one—or go buy 
a clothes line.”” 

More grumbling, but of course, in a mo- 
ment or two the rope was produced, the idie 
team hitched on, and the wagon dragged up 
the incline. 

A few days later, in a pouring rain, I found 
a wagon loaded with wet earth, closely packed, 
stalled on this same incline, with four men 
beating the unlucky team. I attacked them 
at once, ably seconded by an old Irishwoman 
with a shawl over her head, and possessed of a 
highly seasoned vocabulary which not one of 
the men could have surpassed. For half an 
hour she stood by me gallantly, pouring out a 
torrent of abuse, and the result of my steady 
arguing and her steady swearing was that the 
men finally dumped half of their load and no 
more blows fell on the horses that day. If 
the old Irishwoman died of pneumonia after 
the wetting she underwent, I am fain to be- 
lieve her profanity that day was not scored up 
against her. After thisthe cruel abuse of the 
horses reached such a pitch that the S. P. C. 
A. was applied to, but their officers coming 
in uniform were always heralded from afar by 
the small boy, so they never could catch the 
men at any abuse. One rainy day, however, 
one of their officers, coming to speak to me 
about the case, sat in my window for a few 
minutes (while I wrote a letter asking fora 
man in plain clothes), and saw ample cause 
for action, so we had the pleasure of seeing 
him arrest driver, contractor and team. 

As the direct or indirect result of this case, 
it has come about that in all excavations a 
tow horse or team is now used to help the 
heayily loaded wagons up, or, better still, a 
rope, with block and tackle, is attached to the 
engine used for drilling, and this hauls up 
horse and cart together. More anon. 

A Woman Who Did, and Does, ard Will 
Do. 
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VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


EXHIBITION OF CROWN JEWELS—-THE CORPUS 
CHRISTI PROCESSION— WHITE RIDING HABITS 


4 ig foreigners now staying at Vienna 
will do well to visit the renovated 
** Schatzkammer,”’ or Crown Jew- 

cls Hall, at the ‘** Burg.’” The new ar- 
rangement leaves nothing to be desired ; for, 
whereas in olden days the magnificent treas- 
ures contained therein were so crowded to- 
gether that the view of some of the most 
precious objects was hampered, they are now 
superbly arranged, and can be seen to their 
best advantage. The Austrian crown jewels 
are far more magnificent than all of those 
contained in the treasure chamber of any 
other European Court. 

Among them is a sword hilt incrusted 
with gigantic sapphires, unique in size and 
beauty, which belonged to the first Emperor 
of Germany. The celebrated lance of St. 
Maurice, in the handle of which is inserted 
a nail from the true Cross, is also to be ad- 
mired there. The finest of Empress Eliza- 
beth’s jewels are almost permanently on 
exhibition at the ‘ Schatzkammer,’’ being 
nly removed on the rare occasions when she 
wants to wear them for some great cere- 
mony. She possesses the most marvelous 
set of emeraldsin the whole world, some of 
them, indeed, reminding one of the Count 
of Monte Cristo’s world-famed bonbonniére, 
one, especially, being fully as large as a 
tangerine orange, and scooped out in the 
same fashion as the one so well described by 
Alexandre Dumas. Her Majesty’s love for 
emeralds is-so well known that when the 
Shah of Persia visited Vienna, some twenty 
years ago, he presented her with a watch 
made of a single dark emerald of perfect 
color and shape, depending from a chate- 
laine of brilliants and emeralds of a truly 
fabulous value. 

I need hardly add that the Austrian 
treasure chamber also contains the regalia of 
Charlemagne taken from his grave at Aix- 
la~Chapelle, and which was used for many 
centuries at the coronation of all German 
Emperors, as this is a well known fact, and 
one which ‘attracts a good half of the visi- 
tors to the ** Burg.’ Most interesting, too, 
is a diamond weighing over one hundred and 
thirty-six carats, that once belonged to 
Charles the Bold, and which seems to iilum- 
inate with its dazzling rays the entire glass 
case wherein it reposes. A little further on 
is placed an uncut emerald, supposed to be 
the largest ever discovered, for it weighs 
nigh onto three thousand carats. Nothing 
can give an idea of the gorgeousness of these 
priceless, antique collections of gems, weap- 
ons, tapestries, enamels, embroideries, old 
ivories and curios; and tourists are well re- 
paid for the time spent in examining the 
magnificent spectacle which is in store for 
them at the Imperial Palace. 

The procession of the Corpus Christi took 
place under most favorable circumstances, 
and in the finest possible weather, a few 
jays ago. Cavalry and infantry lined the 
streets which the procession was to follow, 
nd were in command of Field Marshal 
Count Geldern-Egmond Zu Arcen. The 
houses and shops were concealed from top to 
bottom under the silky folds of bright-hued 
draperies, constellated with knots and gar- 
lands of summer blossoms, while flags and 
banners hung from the windows and fluttered 
above the roofs. The Emperor, who arrived 
early, wore a Field Marshal’s uniform and 
as accompanied by several of the Arch- 
ukes. He was received on the steps of the 
rilliantly lighted Cathedral by the Cardinal 
Prince Archbishop in full canonicals. A 
few minutes later the long cortege left the 
Basilica and wended its way amid strains of 
music between a double row of soldiers. 
The Cordons of the Baldachin under which 
the Archbishop walked, upholding the 
slessed Sacrament, were held by Chamber- 
iins, flanked by pages who carried lighted 
candles. Following came the Emperor, and 


then his civil and military household, and 
the galaxy of dazzling uniforms and Court 
costumes worn by all these high dignitaries 
was a sight to delight all beholders. 

Ata balcony overlooking the Michaeler- 
platze stood Crown Princess Stephanie, who 
is supposed to be the best dressed woman in 
Europe, wearing a very becoming gown of 
black silk crépe over black satin, trimmed 
with a light and dainty embroidery of black 
and white jet, and a small bonnet composed 
of a garland of narcissus, finished off with 
black ospreys. With her was Archduchess 
Elizabeth-Marie, gowned in palest pearl-gray 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and look- 
ing her very best under the broad, undulating 
brim of a silvered straw hat covered with 
heliotrope and white violets. 

For those who are spending the summer 
months at Vienna there is no prettier ex- 
cursion than that to Laxemburg, the resi- 
dence of the widowed crown princess. This 
jewel of the middle ages, the architecture of 
which is absolutely exquisite, stands in the 
greenest and most luxuriant of parks, and 
mirrors itself in the translucent waters of a 
miniature lake, framed on all sides by cen- 
tury-old trees and blossoming aquatic plants. 
The greatest point of interest at Laxemburg 
is the Franzensburg, constructed on a tiny 
island in the middle of this lake, and which 
is reached by a medieval drawbridge. This 
building is, so to speak, the museum of 
the place, for it contains relics of the 
greatest interest. Beneath the halls above 
mentioned is the so-called Room of Justice, 
where all the instruments of torture em- 
ployed in those days are to be found. Sit- 
ting grimly on a ¢tone bench is a life-like 
wax figure, loaded with chains, and truly 
gruesome to contemplate. The guide who 
leads one around often permits himself the 
liberty of startling visitors almost out of their 
wits by pressing a hidden spring in the wall, 
which causes this dismal figure to suddenly 
start to its feet with a soul-stirring clank of 
fetters, and I assure my readers that in the 
dim light of the vault-like chamber this 
spectacle is of a nature to almost frighten 
the bravest into hysterics. 

Let me conclude by introducing to Amer- 
ican sportswomen an innovation which may 
please them, as being certainly a great addi- 
tion to the comfort of horsewomen all over 
the world. It is, namely, that of white rid- 
ing habits for cummer wear. They are made 
of plain twill or piqué—the skirt very short 
and narrow, and worn with a man’s ordinary 
white shirt, and well-fitting one-buttoned 
jacket. The accompanying hat is of white 
felt and of Tyrolese shape, adorned with a 
chamois-beard or snowy eagle’s plume. The 
beauty of this costume is its extreme light- 
ness, and also the possibility of having it 
washed as often as required. The knicker- 
bockers worn beneath it are also of piqué or 
white doeskin, and are met at the knee by 
white gaiters which fit snugly on to white 
lacquered shoes. 

Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, July, 1895. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


by, the feminine garb is becoming 

more and more tasteful and pretty, and 
that all the exaggerations which heralded 
the coming of the warm season have now 
entirely disappeared, and have been replaced 
by a chastened loveliness of attire very pleas- 
ant to look at. At the numerous garden 
parties, which closed the season here, it may 
be said that all the costumes were not only 
becoming, but thoroughly artistic as well. 
The Duchesse de Rohan appeared last week 
in a gown which, I may acknowledge in all 
humility, aroused both my envy and admira- 
tion. It was of pearl-shot gauze, having the 
changing colors of a freshly caught trout, 
and was made over the plainest possible green 
glacé silk, embroidered with a design of 
shaded hydrangeas, in tones of pink, pale 
blue and silver. The skirt was finished off 


I Am happy to say that, as the weeks pass 








with a thick ruche of the gauze all round the 
hem, held down in the middle by a garland 
of tiny hydrangeas, and over the shoulders 
was a fichu of Venetian point lace, arranged 
so as to cling closely to the figure, and fas- 
tened on the left side by a gorgeous antique 
buckle of rubies and diamonds, whence the 
ends of the lace fell to the bottom of the 
dress. The Duchesse carried in her hand a 
parasol thickly covered with hydrangea 
blossoms, and her beautiful head was shaded 
by a gigantic Louis Seize hat of finely shirred 
silk muslin of a pinkish gray, overshadowed 
by pale blue and pale pink feathers. 

Ancther of our fashion leaders appeared 
at the races of Auteuil, last Sunday, gowned 
in white muslin—not the old-fashioned plain 
and romantic ‘* mousseline” of our grand- 
mothers, but a fabric which had of muslin 
but the name, for it was incrusted and in- 
serted with priceless russet-colored point 
d’Alengon. This was made up over drab 
silk, and the filmy folds of the corsage were 
drawn down beneath a wide white silk sash. 
The sleeves were short to the elbow, where 
they were met by untanned suéde gloves, and 
the hat was a plain ‘‘sailor,’’ of tan straw, 
trimmed with a white gros-grain ribbon. 

I mentioned in one of my letters to Vogue 
some time ago, that in the Parisian grand- 
monde the old-time curtsey had entirely 
superseded among women the stiff and un- 
graceful bow of later years. 1 will now let 
my readers into the secret of another court- 
eous novelty—if I may thus express myself— 
and it is, that lately men do not any longer 
offer their arm to ladies when passing from 
the dining-room into the drawing-room, or 
vice-versa, but that, as used to be the custom 
at the Court of the Louises, they extend 
their hand to their fair partners, and lightly 
grasping the tips of the latters gloved fingers 
they thus lead them to and from their places 
at the dinner table. This new custom goes 
very well with the flowery costumes and 
head-dresses of the hour, and if men only 
consented to relinquish their hideous modern 
costume and made up their minds to adopt the 
brocades and laces of their forefathers, the 
tableau would be complete. 

The Comtesse Greffuhle gave a dinner 
the other day in order to take leave of her 
friends before her departure fo: the country, 
which will remain in the annals of Parisian 
elegance as one of the most perfect functions 
of this kind ever given. The decoration of 
the dining-room was thoroughly original, and 
although I have seen almost everything that 
can be done to render a dinner table attrac- 
tive, still I was both surprised and delighted 
at the geniality of the idea. The festive 
board was an oblong, through which open- 
ings had been made in order to allow the 
slender stems and feathery verdure of tall 
fern-palms to pass and form a bower over the 
head of the guests. ‘This light foliage was 
decorated with iridescent clusters of small 
electric lights, and wreaths of roses both 
crimson and pink hung from one palm tree 
to the other in an interlacement of fragrant 
blooms. From this network of roses hung 
tufts of stephanotis and mimosas. In lieu 
of a table-cloth the table was covered with 
a litter of rose leaves, and the silver, gold, 
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china and crystal were all genuinely antique. 
When the major domo opened the doors lead- 
ing to the banqueting hall and announced 
**Madame la Comtesse est servie,’’ there 
was a murmur of admiration from the aristo- 
cratic crowd present, amounting almost to 
stupefaction, for we could not help fancying 
for a moment that we had been transported 
by some magic spell from a modern drawing- 
room into a choice part of fairyland. 

Smoking-rooms for the use of ladies have 
become now so general that there is hardly 
to be found in Paris, Vienna, or even Lon- 
don, a well-appointed house where such an 
apartment does not exist We retire after 
dinner to these pretty buen-retiros with as 
much ‘* sans géne *’ as do the men to their 
fumoirs, and leaving the latter to their some- 
what too piquant post-prandial anecdotes, we 
ensconce ourselves on the most comfortable 
of Oriental sofas to enjoy our scented papi- 
lettos! Indeed, these sofas are the all-im- 
portant piece of furniture in the feminine 
smoking-room, for I regret to say that many 
of my fair sisters have contracted the rather 
too ‘* nonchalant’ habit of sitting ‘a la 
turque,’” a custom which may be very grace- 
ful, but which is certainly absolutely devoid 
of any pretence to decorum. 

It may be of use to my readers to know ex- 
actly how these divans are manufactured. 
They must be as long and as broad as possi- 
ble, lining, in fact, the entire walls of the 
room, and are provided with strong elastic 
springs. The covering is generally of Indian 
embroidery, Egyptian silk or Verdure ‘tapes- 
try, and they are provided with a truly amaz- 
ing quantity of cushions in all shapes, sizes 
and forms. 

In country houses and chateaux it has 
been decreed that the ordinary table 
silver should be replaced by a more informal 
** argenterie,’” made in imitation of the 
celebrated black silver Russian Jula ware. 
Knives, forks, spoons, épérgnes, salt-cellars, 
mustard-pots, etc., etc., are all of that som- 
bre metal, on which bright silver designs and 
arabesques run in fantastic patterns, and I 
am willing to acknowledge that the effect 
produced is very pretty, especially when 
coupled with the dark-crimson, royal-blue, 
or Malachite-green china, which is to be 
found on the tables of so many of our chate- 
laines. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, July, 1895. 
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and an original way, too. You say this 
pretty American could play Rosalind. There 
are some particularly sylvan woods round your 





MINNIE MADDERN FISK 


Have heard dozens of opinions on 
{ Miss Maddern’s acting, etc., but 

have seen none of it. Onthe other 
hand, it was my pleasant privilege to have 
two short talks with the lady once. Bring- 
ing an old cosmopolitan experience to help 
me deal with rumor, and aided by the im- 
pressions gathered from the aforesaid talks, 
I instantly elected to emphasize the knowl- 
edge our readers already have of this lady 
by a little talk in these columns, for she is 
returning to the stage ! 

It would be very pleasant to descrike Mrs. 
Fisk, but exceedingly difficult—she struck 
me as being a nervous sensitive whose 
facial attraction is in ever varying expression. 
It was easy to see at a glance that she was 
petite and graceful in form, with lovely hair, 
rusotte d’or in color and features—but there 
mobility bafed cursory observation. The 
chief thing, it would seem, that my readers 
have to expect from this lady from her puint 
of stage vantage is atmosphere. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, the, at all events, feminine 
portions of her audience will feel, ‘* There is 
a woman I should like to know; one who 
would sympathize with me if I were in trouble, 
and help me if she could.’” A woman who 
provokes such ideas must be interesting, and, 
before all, it is my desire to emphasize the 
fact that Minnie Maddern Fisk promises 
never to permit you to leave a theatre she is 
acting in, even if the play is bad. This 
implies that she is a personality—she is. 

Of her work 1 can only speak of report. 
Most of the actors and actresses say ‘* Min- 
nie Maddern can act.’’ They do not say 
that of ten per cent. of the stars who travel 
on this great continent. Also, these same 
authorities select Nora, in Ibsen’s Doll’s 
House as being the best thing she does, 
This, Frou-Frou, La femme de Claude, a 
couple of commediettes, Grandpapa, and A 
Light of St. Agnes, with a piece from the 
pen of Daudet and Hennequin, will form her 
repertoire, 


THE PRINCE, THE LADY AND THE CooK 

Some years ago pretty Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, daughter-in-law of the Duke of Argyl, 
was quite intimate with pretty Miss Calhoun, 
the American actress. Lady Campbell was, 
and is, a favorite of H. R. H., the first gen- 
tleman in England. 

One evening the conversation between the 
Prince and the bonnie Scotch gentlewoman 
turned on the actress, her abilities, and the 
lack of an opportunity todisplaythem. The 
lady waxed eloquent. The Prince laugh- 
ingly said : 

‘¢ Jl] tell you how to help Miss Calhoun, 


Coombe Cottage; why don’t you get up an 
open air perfermance of As You Like It, 
and play Orlando yourself? There’s a 
double novelty !”” 

Such a thing as open air acting had, up to 
this time, never been—at least of late years. 
Lady Campbell had occasionally played en 
amateur for the delectation of her friends, 
but the public! And with a charge for 
admission ! 

For a moment the lady was startled, but 
visions of a sensation, a chance to help her 
friend and make many pennies for some 
worthy charity, quickly darted through her 
alert Scotch mind, and this answer was de- 
livered, with barely a pause : 

‘* All right, sir, if you'll patronize the 
entertainment.”’ 

The Prince laughed. 

** You'll have to show 
know,”’ 

‘* Ah, weel,’’ responded the lady, in a 
tone of comic dismay, with the broad Scotch 
accent that always tickled the Prince so, 
**they’re noo sae vara bad, ye ken, braw 
Princie.”” 

The Prince promised his patronage if she 
would get up the entertainment, never for a 
moment dreaming that the ‘* Heelaand 
leddy ’’ would have the courage to face the 
ordeal of preparing such a function, and the 
further ordeal of personally assisting therein. 
His Royal Highness, however, underrated 
the courage and daring of the clan Argy)l. 
Within a fortnight Lady Campbell was at 
Marlboro’ House, Pall Mall, the town resi- 
dence of H. R.H., had submitted a cast 
composed of the leading actors in London, 
for, as she pointed out, it “ wudna dae’’ to 
trust Shakespeare to amateurs; and, again, 
if people paid a guinea apiece for seats they 
ought to have a good entertainment for 
their money. Herman Vezin, the best 
Jacques on the Engl'sh stage, was to be de- 
pended on; E. W. Godwin, the celebrated 
archeologist, to whom the famous Ellen 
Terry was indebted for much _ valua- 
ble instruction during his lifetime, would 
take charge of the stage, which would be 
nearly a square mile wide; the assistant stage 
directors would be drezsed as forresters and 
mingle with the crowd—Godwin himself 
would wear a monk’s dress, so that he, too, 
could leave the wing (consisting of a pile of 
chopped bittets) if he had a mind to; a 
couple of celebrated church choirs would give 
the well-known glees and choruses ; a popular 
singer was to warble under the greenwood 
tree for the first time, probably at any time 
in any era under a real greenwood tree—in 
short, so notable a performance did this 


your legs, you 
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promise to be that the Prince was quite 
justified in patronizing so vernal and promis- 
ing a function. Lady Campbell was, as a 
matter of fact, the only amateur who was to 
speak on the occasion of this fresh air enacting 
of As You Like It, though numerous gifted 
stage aspirants were to be supers; in short, 
As You Like It was going to be presented as 
Shakspeare would have liked it to be pre- 
sented. 

Only one part was unarranged for, the 
boisterous, rolicking Audrey, at all times a 
difficult part to fill, for she should bea great, 
big, handsome blonde, looking the personifi- 
cation of good-humor, but, one whose super- 
fluous avoirdupois is exhilarating, mirth-pro- 
voking, almost enviable. The fat actresses 
who offered had fearful fat, not funny fat, 
but Lacy Campbell vowed she'd find an 
Audrey who should be as ideal as the rest of 
the cast. The Prince trusted her; the day, 
eight weeks or so hence, affording ample time 
for preparations, was fixed, and twenty-four 
hours later fashionable London had a sensa- 
tion, and at once began rushing for tickets. 

Two weeks before the the all-eventful 
afternoon an Audrey was obtained in the 
person of Mrs. Chippendale. One week 
from that same afternoon the poor lady was 
in bed, while the potent medical certificate 
announced that she would have to stay there 
for at least two weeks. Audrey found at 
last; the only Audrey lost forever, so far as 
that performance was concerned. 

The sad intelligence was received at the 
Coomb cottage on a Sunday evening; a big 
rehearsal was due on Monday afternoon. 
The Colin Campbells were not then rich, and 
the household servants, including the cook, 
were of the female persuasion. Cookie was 
a very jolly woman, sprightly and good-look- 
ing, red-headed, and jolly fat. She was 
summoned in person to Lady Campbell’s 
boudoir, being a favorite, to confer about 
refreshments for the morrow’s rebearsers. 
The mistress, being much overwhelmed with 
her burden of bad news, was distrait. 

“Oh, Mollie,’’ she whimpered, ‘‘ do as 
you like. The loss of my As You Like It 
Audrey, clearly drives the thought of edibles 
out of my head.*” 

“Yes, Milady,”” replied cookie, ‘* 1 heard 
poor Mrs. Chippendale ’s been taken ill, but 
don’t you worry, I can do Audrey if you can’t 
get anybody.”” 

Lady Campbell was too startled to reprove. 
It was useless to point out incongruities. 
She feebly observed. 

*¢ T don’t think yeu could, cook.”” 

‘Why, yes, Milady. I’ve seen all the 
rehearsals here. I could peel the apple and 
talk with my mouth full more real than 
Mrs. Chip, I know.”’ 

** But the words 

‘©Oh, Milady, they're nothing ;’’ and 
cookie proceeded to rattle them off then and 
there with such accent and discretion as fairly 
amazed her mistress. To get rid of her, 
Lady Campbell said ‘‘ she'd see.”” 

The next afternoon Mrs. Chippendale’s 
unhappy illness was announced and a stout 
lady in a becoming black silk dress, with a 
handsome face and splendid Titian hair, 
who persisted in wearing black kid gloves 
all through, rehearsed Audrey in a way that 
called forth the loudest encomiums from all 
the cast, and procured her an offer of free 
lessons from Vezin on the spot. 

In brief, Audrey was the hit of the per- 
formance, principally because she was the 
only dark horse in the race for dramatic 
honors in this justly celebrated performance 
of As You Like It. 

The Prince, as is his pleasant custom, sent 
for all the principals and congratulated each 
with a few separate words, but he looked in 
vain for Audrey. 

‘¢ Where’s Audrey. I must’nt forget her ; 
she was inimitable. Where’s (glancing at 
his programme) Miss Annie Thurston.” 

‘¢ Oh, sir, please would you mind not hav- 
ing her sent for. She’s—that’s a nom de 
plume ES 

** But who is she?”’ 

« Must your Royal Highness know ?” 


” 








* Certainly,’’ with some hauteur. 

In a trembling whisper. 

*Jt’s our cook. We were in such— 

But the Prince, who loves a joke, was 
fits of laughter. 

He managedto gurgle out—** Send for her 

Imagine a blue-blooded English hal’- 
circle of aristocrats. On one side the actors 
and actresses still costumed. In the for:- 
ground the Prince and Lady Campbe 
Presently from the cottage, whither she had 
taken refuge, emerged cookie, still in the 
effective garb (in her case) of Audrey. ¢ 
she approached, trying to look demure, she 
caught sight of the Prince, outwardly calm, 
but shaking inwardly, and saw her misiress’s 
face, with an expression of the most comica| 
dismay on it. 

Cookie struggled her best to keepit down, 
but when she was within half a dozen pac: 
of the Prince, out rippled a peal of the catch- 
ing laughter that had so materially helped 
her to make a hit that day. The whole 
throng joined in with the exception of Lady 
Campbell, and as the cook reached the 
Prince and courtesied, an irresistible round 
of applause burst forth. When it subsided 
the Prince was seen to hold out his hand, 
and heard to say: 

‘* Let me congratulate you, Miss Thurs- 
ton, on one of the most natural pieces of 
acting it has ever been my good fortune to 
witness.”” 

Then he was seen to lower his head and 
murmur something inaudible to all save 
Audrey and Lady Campbell. Audrey’s an- 
swer was a sly look, a scarlet face and more 
shaking shoulders. It is pretty safe to say 
that the inaudible words were not far re- 
moved from ‘* Cookie, you’re a dandy !”” 
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There was a wrestling lion exhibited re- 
cently, in New York City. At least that 
was the poster appellation of this particular 
beast’s feat. A Nubian used to go into the 
cage. The lion would lift his paws on to 
the black attendant’s shoulders and amiably 
permit himself to be gently rolled from 
side to side, tickled under the rics and 
then quietly deposited on the floor. It was 
a good deal to do with a lion and quite 
enough to warrant the poster title. 

In our issue of the eleventh I took the 
liberty of claiming first histrionic honors for 
Mme. Duse against la Bernhardt. The 
London critics have expressed the unanimous 
opinion that, as Magda, in Sundermann’s 
play, the Italian lady is easily first. La Sara 
rapidly arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be just as well to stop the public from 
harping on that comparison, so she went up 
to Olympia, the famous Kiralfy show in 
Kensington, where Mr. Lion was wrestling, 
became quite suddenly infatuated with him, 
and bought the royal beast for a thousand 
pounds. Now all London, presumably, 
wants to know whether she is going to have 
Sardou write a play round the lion’s ** act,”’ 
and take the Nubian’s place in the pretended 
tussle, or—well there! Speculation is rife 
as to the association of an imperial actress 
and a regal animal. 

RUMOR 

Mr. Charles Frohman has returned from 
England, and has acquired : One play by Sid- 
ney Grundy, one by Victorian Sardou, one by 
Malcolm Watson, one by Haddon Chambers, 
one by Henry Arthur Jones, one new Ger- 
man comedy, another by Von Moser, a farce 
by Alexander Bisson, three other French 
plays, one by William Lestoc, another called 
Too Happy by Half, one by Anthony Hop: 
and Edward Rose, one French comedy, one 
by Henry Guy Carleton, The Shop Girl ; 
Gilbert’s Opera, His Excellency; The Artist's 
Model, The Sporting Duchess, a play by 
Bronson Howard, another by Avgustu 
Thomas, another by Franklin Fyles, anothe: 
(not the one up above) by Carleton, angthe: 
by W. T. Dazey, another by William Gil 
lette, another by B. C. Stephenson, and the 
Parisian success, Hotel du Libre Exchange. 
If each lasts six weeks we can thus fill ; 
hundred and sixty-two weeks of time !-— 
Yet some managers say they can’t get plays 
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WHAT THEY READ 


THE BONDMAN. BY HALL CAINE 


Ritten in his usual style, and dealing 
W as is his wont with the strange 
people of the Isle of Man and 
Iceland, with primitive passions and un- 
disciplined matures, this book is in its 
author’s best known vein. While it is 
not to be compared with its predecessor, 
the Deemster, yet its description of life 
n both these curious islands is interesting, 
ind if there seems rather too much of it on 
the whole, it is from redundancy of material 
rather than a wish to eke out three volumes; 
and the sameness which sometimes tries the 
reader is due to the absence of that saving 
salt of humor which makes the oddity of 
much of Blackmore’s work—of whose style 
Mr. Caine often reminds us—agreeably 
piquant instead of forced. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. BY THOMAS 
HARDY 


Lovers of Hardy, and of what is, perhaps, 
taken as a whole, his best book, certainly the 
most popular of the wonderful series which 
began with Under the Greenwood Tree, will 
set before themselves as an object the acquisi- 
tion of this edition. If the promise of the pres- 
ent volume be kept, as the Harper’s are sure to 
keep it, the edition will be a very satisfactory 
one; the quiet cover, free from straining 
after effects, the excellent type, the delight- 
ful chapter headings, the etching of a corner 
»f the village of Weatherbury, and above all, 
the map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex, by which we 
are enabled to Orientate ourselves not only for 
the present book, but for the Return of the 
Native, Mayor of Casterbridge, and many 
other old friends—all these are excellent and 
delightful, and Mr. Hardy’s preface, ex- 
pounding his views on his own Wessex, is a 
treat. As regards the book itself, little need 
be said. Those who love Hardy love him 
with passion, while those who are incapable 
of appreciating him are almost as many as 
those who must forever remain exoteric to 
the genius of Browning, Wagner and Mere- 
dith. (Harper & Brothers.) 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


rHE COSTUME POSSIBILITIES OF A BLACK LACE 
SKIRT IN COMBINATION——-ADJUNCTS THAT 
GIVE VARIETY TO A PIQUE GOWN—MILK AS 
AN ANTIDOTE—A CUCUMBER LOTION FOR 
TAN AND FRECKLES 


He thrifty girl may make as good an 
appearance now as her richer sis- 
ter, by attending to little details of 

dress which are well worth the trouble. 
She possesses, for instance, a*b!ack lace skirt 
made over black satin, and a bodice of the 
same, cut V shape. The arm holes of the 
latter are corded, and she has several pairs of 
leeves, with vests to match, which she 
changes at discretion. The pale blue satin 
leeves have large puffs to the elbow, and 
long cuffs of the same covered with cream 
ace. These she wears with a cream lace 
yoke lined with pale blue and trimmed with 
knots of pale blue satin ribbon, and with a 
blue ribbon collar tied in a wide bow behind. 
No vest is required with this. 

Then she has pink silk sleeves of peau de 
svie, reaching to the elbow, where they are 
finished by a frill of jetted black lace. The 
pink silk vest is made to look handsomer hy 
revers of the same, bordered by jetted lace. 

This same black lace gown, when worn 
with green silk sleeves and a short cape of 
the same, makes a lovely driving costume, 
with toque of straw, trimmed with green 
chiffon and black violets. 

The different pairs of sleeves are already 
gathered in bands and all ready to baste in 
under the corded arm hole, so that the 
changes are a matter of a few moments only. 


Adjustable revers and sailor collars give 
variety to white piqué and white alpacca 
frocks. Red and blue denim, figured piqués 
and chiné silks may be used for the purpose. 

A little milk taken to one’s room after 
eating blackberries or other fruits that dis- 
color, and used to wash the lips and teeth, 
will at once remove the unsightly black 
stains. None of the acids so frequently used 
for the purpose are as good as milk, which 
acts instantaneously, and which cannot by 
any possibility harm the teeth, as many acids 
do. Milk is also good to remove claret 
stains, and will even cause ink stains to dis- 
appear if used before the ink is dry. 

An excellent lotion which is said to whiten 
the skin and also remove tan and freckles 
is in use by some indefatigable bathers at a 
fashionable seaside resort. It is of home 
manufacture, and the following is the recipe. 
The juice is extracted from a large cucumber, 
and must be three tablespoonfuls. If it does 
not measure that much another cucumber 
must be brought intoservice. To this juice, 
when strained, two tablespoonfuls of cologne 
are to be added. Put this mixture in a half- 
pint bottle. Another bottle holding four 
ounces is filled up with elder flower water, in 
which is half an ounce of tincture of benzoin. 
Let this stand for three hours, then strain 
into the larger bottle, and if there is any 
room fill up with elder flower water. The 


mixture should’ be well shaken together. 
This lotion is considered invaluable by those 
who use it. 





ORIENTAL FURNISHINGS 


(From $2.75 up to $40.) 


Daptations of eastern furnishings are 
A as much in vogue as are those of 
old Colonial days, and an ordinary, 
conventionally shaped room may take on an 
Oriental air without the expenditure of much 
planning, so many and various, as well as 
inexpensive, arethe importations of cushions, 
couch covers, rugs, draperies, lanterns and 
portiéres that go to make up such interi_-rs. 
In several of our best shops rooms are 
shown entirely furnished in this way, with 
the result that a correct idea may be formed 
as to the placing and arrangement of these 
articles, and identical effects may be repro- 
duced if desired. 

Pretty folding Cairo stands, with detach- 
able trays, are seen, made of oak, maple or 
mahogany, for serving coffee, ices or fruit, 
for $6 each. Turkish coffee tables, inlaid 
with pearl, in mahogany and other woods, 
come in four sizes, and may be bought for 
from $7.25 upto $8.25. Low jardiniére 
stands of teakwood, either red or black, 
carved by hand in various Oriental designs, 
are from $6.50 upward. India seats in hard 
woods, or in black or white enamel are, 
without cushions, $3.50 each. 

Cabinets of bamboo, five and a half feet 
high, with inlaid shelves and closet, are 
from $10 up to $20. Teakwood cabinets 
are expensive, but show superb effects in 
hand-carving. They are of many sizes and 
designs, costing from $60 upward. Round, 
square or oval pedestals of this wood cost 
from $6.50 upward, according to size and 
decoration. 

In draperies are shown Aleppo silk table- 
covers, in various colors and designs, for 
from $5 to $8, and in sizes from thirty-six 
to fifty inches square. Confey table-covers 
in striped silk, with tinsel fringes, are 
thirty-six inches square, and are marked at 
$5. Gold embroidered Turkish table-cov- 
ers, on grounds of dull old blue, olive or 
red, may be bought for $8 and upward. In- 
dia Phoolcarries, suitable for portiéres, table 
or couch covers, embroidered in silk on dark 
blue and terra-cotta grounds, measuring 4.x 9 
feet, were seen for from $4.50 up to $4o. 
Bagdad couch covers, or portiéres, come in 
five stripes of rich Oriental colorings, each 








run with a pattern of geometrical figures in 
old-gold colored wool. They cost from 
$2.75 up to $12 each. 

Handsome summer curtains are shown of 
white, pink, yellow, blue and sage-green 
pongee, embroidered in goid and measuring 
3x 10% feet, for $12 per pair. Very pretty 
are the Turkish cotton turban curtains for 
warm weather. * They are either in olive or 
écru colors, and are embroidered with yellow 
s.lk in different patterns. The usual size of 
these is 4.x 11 feet, and the cost $4 per 
pair. 

Anatolia curtains are cotton, of a cream- 
white tint, showing pretty effects in red or 
blue stripes. They are especially suited to 
bedroom use as there are bed spreads to 
match, trimmed like the curtains with white 
knotted fringes. The curtains are 5 x 10 
feet in size, and the price is $4 per pair. 

India cotton prints, in rich palm-leaf de- 
signs on white, others striped or with ban- 
danna effects on yellow, and measuring from 
4x 8% feet to 4.x 12 feet in size, range in 
price from $2 to $4 per pair. 

As no description of Oriental goods can 
be complete that does not include rugs and 
cushions, these subjects will be considered in 
a future number. 


JAPANESE FABRICS FOR SUMMER GOWNS 
(From 25 cents to $1.25 per yard.) 


Cool and pretty gowns, very suitable for 
watering-place wear, are made of Japanese 
wash fabrics. One of these is a material 
known as Kanka crépe. It has a corru- 
gated surface, and the designs are usually 
colored satin stripes on white grounds. It 
has a certain richness of texture and requires 
little trimming. The price is 50 cents per 
yard, width twenty-four inches. 

Another of these fabrics is a crépe of cream- 
white tint, with delicate Dresden designs 
scattered over the surface. It makes very 
pretty bodices for morning wear, which do 
not get limp and soft in damp weather. The 
width is twenty-seven inches, and the price 
25 cents per yard. Another pattern in this 
textile is a pale blue check, which is very 
pretty. 

Some of the new Habutai silks show fig- 
ures, outlined in black, of old gold, helio- 
trope and pink and white grounds, with va- 
rious crépe effects, which make them desirable 
for the fanciful bodices now so much in 
vogue. The Persian Habutai silks are 
twenty-seven inches wide, and sell for $1.25 
per yard. Others in evening shades, showing 
Jacquard figures, and measuring twenty-five 
inches, cost $1 per yard. 


BICYCLE PARADES 


He development of interest in bicy- 

| cling has Jed naturally to its adap- 
tation to social purposes. Occa- 

sionally one hears of bicycle meets which 
differ in some respects from racing occasions. 
A most successful affair of this character was 
given last week at Southampton, L. I., in 
aid of the Village Improvement Association. 
The preliminary arrangements were all 
thought out with commendable care, and, to 
the astonishment of the projectors, over one 
hundred wheels participated in the run and 
the contests. The tickets were sold at the 
Meadow Club, which is a very spacious field 
with an attractive club-house, and those who 
entered for the contests mct on the lawn. 
From this point a run of a mile and a half 
on good roads, brought the riders to Claver- 
ack House, the country seat of Mr. Thomas 
H. Barber, who very kindly extended the 
hospitality of his house and grounds. The 
sight was an extremely attractive one, as the 
affair was conducted very much the same as 
a meet ata hunt. Atthe starting point, the 
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Meadow Club, traps gathered, the owners 
being gaily costumed, and alive to the spirit 
of the occasion. The bicyclers went in a 
procession of couples, making a line half a 
mile long, and followed by traps of all de- 
scriptions. Arriving at Claverack House, 
the riders dismounted, and the contests took 
place according to the various events which 
had been listed. These contents included 
riding for men and women, boys and girls. 
In judging, the points taken into considera- 
tion were the general appearance, good form 
in riding and decorations. For the boys 
there was a special prize for fancy riding, in 
view of the fact that children are apt to be- 
come more expert with the bicycle than 
adults. 

It is probable that such gatherings will be- 
come extremely popular throughout the 
United States, and a word of suggestion may 
be useful to those who contemplate such 
entertainment. 

There are two distinct phases of a bicycle 
meet, and two radically different points of 
view from which the wheels are to be judged. 
A wheel, like a horse, has its points. While 
presumably used by the great body of people 
for pleasure only, its hold upon the public 
fancy is more directly due to its inherent 
utility. A wheel, therefore, is to be judged 
by its good form, as applied to speed, 
and other kinds of usefulness. Judges in 
making their awards should regard good form 
in riding, which includes proper pedaling, 
good ankle action, position on the wheel, 
excellence of the wheel, its speed, its general 
appointments, and all other considerations 
that enter into the silent steed as a vehicle 
of quick motion. This, however, for a bicy- 
cle meet, is rather dull and uninteresting. 
Such an occasion is of a festival nature, and 
the more attractive view to take of a meet is 
that persons entering it display a spirit of 
gaiety. It is a time of parade, much the 
same as ina naval or military procession, 
where banners fly, bunting is stretched from 
mast to mast, and ordnance is adorned with 
flowers, the serious aspect for the time being 
abandoned. It is on this plan that the more 
successful bicycle meets are conducted in 
England. There the utility aspect of the 
wheel is ignored, and everything is done to 
make it as attractive to the eye as decoration 
can accomplish, 

The capabilities of a bicycle for decoration 
are almost limitless. The handle bar, frame, 
spokes and hubs can be trimmed with flow- 
ers and ribbons in almost endless variety. 
Either wild or cultivated flowers may be used, 
attention being given to color effect, massing 
and arrangement. This is the simplest way 
of decorating a wheel on such occasions, 
judging from similar affairs in England. 
Those who vie with one another in creating 
interesting effects resort to most ingenious 
temporary constructions—canopi¢s and a great 
variety of devices being built upon the wheel 
on wire forms. 

As to costume, the quest‘on of appropri- 
ateness is determined by the view that is 
taken of the meet. Asa gathering of rac- 
ing machines, the costume of both men and 
women should be that of the road, and the 
more adapted it is to long riding the better 
the costume is. On the other hand, if the 
occasion is one of gaiety, it is as much cut 
of place to wear an ordinary riding dress as it 
would be to appear in a street dress in a ball- 
room. These two ideas in mind, it remains 
for the good taste of the participant to de- 
termine what form of dress is to be selected. 
It is quite important, for the success of such 
an affair, that the preliminary announcement 
should state clearly upon what points the 
judges are to make their awards, and it 
should be borne in mind that the duty of a 
judge on such an occasion is, at the best, but 
a thankless one, and acquiescence should be 
made without murmur to all decisions ren- 
dered. 

The bicycle has established itself here in 
public favor for racing, touring and short 
rides. That it is now taking its place as a 
factor of social functions is a matter of con- 
gratulation to all fanciers of the wheel. 
























































































































































How Was It Done? This picture photographed from Jifef is of the same 
lady in three positions, admiring her costume interlined with Fibre Chamois 


Kibre Chamois 


PRESERVES PERFECT FIT, DOFS NOT ENLARGE WAIST MEASURE. 
MAKES IT HOLD ITS SHAPE IN THE DAMP EVENING AIR. 
PREVENTS CREASING EN ROUTE TO THE SUMMER HOME. 
MAKES THE COSTUME LIGHTER THAN ANY OTHER INTERLINING. 


For Sale at Dry Goods and Lining Stores 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, or you may get a cheap substitute that will 


* aa 
require taking out after the dress is worn. { re amolis 
t2 See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 





